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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT Payson Situ, Maine; 
A country school must be a country school. 


County SUPERINTENDENT SAMUEL HAMILTON, 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania: It is the inherent 
right, the God-given prerogative of every child, to 
learn to work; and the home or the school that 
fails to teach him this lesson fails at a vital point. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. P. Shelburne, Mass.: 
The every-day life of the teacher in school and 
out, her personal contact with her boys and girls, 
the associates she chooses outside of school, her 
habits of order, promptness, cleanliness, justice 
toward others;—these are influences to become 
part of the character and life of her pupils. 


LurHer Bursank, “ Zhe Training of the Hu- 
man Plant’ : Let melay emphasis on the opportu- 
nity now presented in the United States for ob- 
serving, and, if we are wise, aiding in what I think 
it fair to say is the grandest opportunity ever pre- 
sented of developing the finest race the world has 
ever known out of the vast mingling of races 
brought here by immigration. 


SUPERINTENDENT R. C. Mercatr, Winchester, 
Mass.: The gaining cf book knowledge is the 
means to an end infinitely higher than knowledge 
itself. Through our studies in school we learn to 
face and to overcome difficulties. We learn to 
think logically, and thus come to correct conclu- 
sions. We acquire a taste for the best literature, 
and so gain access to the treasures of the best minds 
of ancient and modern times. In short, if we gain 
from the schools what they are designed to give, 
we can face the world with the consciousness of 
men and women well equipped for any duty that 
may confront us. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES W. Ltor, Harvard: 
Arithmetic does not train one of the four facul- 
ties to develop which should be the fundamental 
object of education. It has nothing to do with 
observing correctly or with recording accurately 
the result of observation, or with collecting facts 
and drawing just conclusions therefrom, or with 
expressing clearly and forcibly logical thought. 
Its reasoning has little application to the great 
sphere of the moral sciences, because it is neces- 
sary and not probable reasoning. In spite of the 
common impression that arithmetic is a practical 
subject, it is of very limited application to com- 
mon life, except in the simplest elements. . . . On 
the whole, therefore, it is the least remumerative 
subject in elementary education as now conducted. 


A COMMERCIAL VIEW OF SCHOOLS. 
BY J, M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


This aspect of educational values, omitting the 
moral element, faces in two directions: The com- 
pensation of teachers for services rendered and an 
adequate equivalent in work performed. The 
basic fact of the whole matter is the schools are 
not only to educate all the children of all the people 
in order that they may do things for themselves, 
but that they shall do things efficiently. 

Schools are organized and maintained not for 
the benefit of any privileged class, but for the edu- 
cation of the children that our national life and our 
liberties may be preserved. We, in one respect, 
are placed on the same footing as the police, whose 
duty it is to maintain order, or the judiciary to set- 
tle disputes between men. We represent the will 
of the state, as agents to do a special kind of public 
service, but we must never mistake that this was 
created and is maintained for our special benefit. 
As teachers we are simply designated bythe board of 
education to carry forward this great work of the 
state, and as citizens it is our bounden duty, not 
because we are teachers, but because we are citi- 
zens of this state and nation, actuated by the very 
highest obligation imposed on men and women, to 
render the highest grade of expert service required 
of teachers. My observation is that nearly the en- 
tire corps of Kansas City teachers can be depended 
on each day to do the kind of work that I have men- 
tioned. 

There is a too prevalent notion that one may be 
more lax in performing his duty in a public capac- 
ity than when working for an individual or a cor- 
poration. This is a mischievous doctrine and one 
of the worst corrupters of public morals that ever 
crept into high or low positions. I deprecate the 
existence of such an opinion among some persons 
in public positions who appear to act on the policy 
that because the public foots the bills it is not nec- 
essary to take as good care of public property as 
one should of his private property. To put it in a 
blunt way: That the public is a goose, and it is legi- 
timate to jerk out a wisp of feathers, whoever can. 

A part of our duty is to imbue our pupils with 
correct ideas in regard to public as well as private 
rights and duties. It is not by preaching about 
these things, but our own attitude concerning them 
from day to day that will impress children with the 
importance of their obligations and duties, public 
and private, concerning public property and the ex- 
penditure of public money. Our supreme effort 
should be to make good citizens of all the children 
of this city. In this country we have thrown our 
ports wide open to the whole world, except China, 
one of the least harmful nations on the face of the 
earth, and we invite all others to come and ab‘dewith 
us. They come in great droves, men, women, and 
children, ignorant most frequently of all our legal, 
social, domestic, and religious institutions—igno- 
rant of all that we hold most sacred. To take 
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these alien children and induct them into our great 
chemical institution, the school, and to transform 
them so that they will think in our language, speak 
our speech, love our inscitutions, and have con- 
ferred upon them the boon of freedom and the op- 
portunity to make the most of themselves,—t | 
work of regeneration, the right to be somebody, is 
the opportunity America offers to the downtrodden 
and sorely oppressed. 

In this broad way of viewing education, it has a 
significant commercial value as well as one in the 
most exalted form of disinterested patriotism. 
When great industries can be turned upside down 
or inside out by a mere headline in a great metro- 
politan daily, or by an exaggerated, hysterical arti- 
cle in a monthly, we need men and women of clear 
heads and sober judgment who will stop long 
enough to hear both sides of a question before 
breaking out into hasty, ill-advised conclusions,— 
a preventive of that kind of popular judgment 
that it may require years to undo. During a period 
of war excitement, when passions are aroused, was 
not the most propitious time, as we are now only 
too painfully aware, to enact crude laws for con- 
structing a great railroad system across the conti- 
nent. Nearly all questions have two sides, and 
sometimes several corners thrown in, and the pru- 
dent man does well to look at all sides of a ques- 
tion before reaching a conclusion. 

While the preceding remark is general as a 
principle, vet it applies with.an accelerated force to 
school action. Many of the city systems of schools 
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of our country are clogged and hampered in their 
legitimate work by hasty and injudicious action, re- 
sulting in crowded courses of study and an under- 
taking to do a little bit of everything. Children, 
like grown people, can do some few things fairly 
well, but when they have too many irons in the fire, 
some are sure to burn. It is far better for a boy or 
a girl to be sure that he or she knows a few things 
well, and why and how they are known, than to 
have a surface smattering of forty bits of knowl- 
edge. Ido not hesitate to affirm that in our hizh 
schools, since we have offered so many courses for 
graduation, the classes are not so strong as 


they were years ago. We have spread out the 
courses of study so much by offering a wider area 
that we have lost in depth and intensitv.  Spe- 


cialization has been carried to such an extent in 
all our higher institutions of learning that there is 
some danger of one’s graduating now simply by 
taking athletics and penmanship. 

Consequently, much of the so-called educational 
progress of recent vears has been thoughtless, 
hasty, ill-advised—each school system trying to 
out-do all others. Reaction is now setting in w'th 
a strong current, and the real danger to be appre- 
hended is that it will swing backward too far. We 
must hold to all the good in the old courses and re 
tain what time has shown to be valuable in the new. 
What the average teacher wants to know is what is 
the truth, knowing it, will create no panic in his 
thoughts ; he does not care for it in small doses, and 
he wants to know what are his relations to it. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. 


PORTLAND, SALEM, ASHLAND. 

There used to be a theory that a world’s fair de- 
moralized a city, and there is no question but that 
Chicago, San Francisco, Nashville, Atlanta, and 
Buffalo were the worse for the visitation. Not so 
with St. Louis in 1903 or Portland in 1905. The 
latter city is still enjoving the awakening, and her 
business and residential boom are at full flood 
tide. For the first time Portland has recorded 
herself as a hustling town. 
boasted of her conservatism. 


Heretofore she has 

She has been the 
“solid town” of the Pacific Northwest, content to 
have the one elegant hotel, the one “Oregonian,” 
with everything commercial and _ residential to 
match. Now she prides herself on the number of 
good hotels, the development of enterprises, the 
number of new, houses, the increase in population, 
in number of teachers and pupils, in postal bigness, 
in exports and imports, even in the extent of losses 
by flood. In two vears the change has been marvel- 
ous. It took a good deal of an experience to make 
Portland content with the * how much” proposi- 
tion. “The Portland” continues to be as delight- 
ful a hotel as there is west of New York—though 
as overgrown as the Auditorium aggregat on, end 
The Oregonian continues to be daily paper par 
excellence, and Superintendent Rigler’s reputa- 
tion as an educational leader lost nothing by the 
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new movements in all other lines. His hold of the 
educators of the state and of the people of the city 
was never greater than at the time the State As- 
sociation met there in late November. He was at 
the time alarmingly ill, but by resolution and floral 
gifts he was made to feel how deeply he was_be- 
loved and how thoroughly he was admired. 

That was by far the largest meeting in the his- 
tory of the association and for the first time the 
finances were onthe boom. Principal B. F. Mul- 
key of the Ashland normal school proved to be a 
hummer in the getting-together act. The chief 
social feature was the Schoolmasters’ Club ban 
quet at which something like one hundred of the 
leading school men of the state, ave, from the 
coast as a whole, for every state was represented 
and the cities from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco to Tacoma and Seattle. It was a great feast 
with abundance of fun and frolic in the after-feast 
exercises. 

Salem was the greatest surprise to me. It is the 
second largest citv in the state with no other cits 
likely ever to press it for second place. — But its 
glory is not in the census enumeration, but in its 
institutions. It has as beautiful a high school 
building as is to be found anywhere, a gem archi- 
tecturally and in all appomtments 


law that is in every wav exceptional. 


()regon has a 
\ll state in 
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stitutions not strictly scholastic are by constitu- 
tional provision located at the state capital. True 
the law is stretched so far as to be interpreted to 
apply to territory adjoining Salem. Here there are 
grouped an immense hospital, school for the blind, 
school for the deaf, school for other defectives, in- 
dustrial home, penitentiary, and other kindred in- 
stitutions. This, too, is the home of State Super- 
intendent J. H. Ackerman, of whose eminent suc- 
cess we have spoken more than once. Last 
autumn, for instance, no one could be found to run 
against him, not that there was any lack of aspir- 
ants, but because they have the primary election 
law and every one knew what the people would do. 

Ashland, on the southern border of the state, 
has as charming a location as one could ask. It 
is an ideal spot in the pocket among the moun- 
tains, or, as they say in the mountain country, a 
mouutain park. Here is one of the Oregon nor- 
mal schools, and, notwithstanding the fact that it 1s 
on the border of California and badly shut off from 
much of Oregon’s territory, it has developed into a 
prosperous, useful, and popular institution. The 
same energy that enabled the principal, as presi- 
dent of the State Association, this year, to make a 
booming meeting has led to the great success of 
his school at Ashland. 


DEFECTSIN THE SCHOOLS AND THE RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR THEM.—(IV ) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT PAYSON SMITH, 
Maine. 

Some of the greatest moral lessons life has to 
teach must be taught in the home. Loyalty, 
honor, courtesy, self-reliance, self-control, respect 
for law, and obedience to authority, these are some 
of the things that cannot be taught by the school 
alone, and when I hear the criticism that our 
schools are defective because they do not teach 
these things then I am inclined to answer that 
others than the schools must answer in part for the 
defect. I have small sympathy with the claim that 
ours chools are defective on the moral side. If it be 
true that education as a whole does less for chil- 
dren than it ought, then I believe the school must 
not be made to shoulder more than its share of the 
responsibility. Pink teas and Browning Clubs are 
responsible for more child neglect than are the 
tezchers and.the public schools. 

\gain we hear that modern education does too lit- 
tle forthe child’s religious training. If thisis so. 
sl all the public school bear the entire blame, or is it 
possible that the church has a duty to perform? | 
am ready to agree that the public school may 
properly give more attention than it now does to 
Bible literature and Bible history: that both are of 
too great value as literature and history to be left 
out of the courses in these subjects. But this does 
not bv any means indicate religious training. 
Teaching these things bears about the same rela- 
tion to the strengthening of a strong religious 
freith that teaching technical morals bears to mak- 
ing a boy good. The training of the child into the 
faith of his fathers can be done by the home and the 
church alone, and such training will follow when 
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these two appreciate their obligation and their op- 
portunity. 

Whatever our faith we must admire that loyalty 
and devotion which the Catholic church pays to 
childhood; she watches her children, and she 
claims them for her own. Let all the churches 
write into their creeds a belief in childhood and its 
rights to a spiritual training, and there will be no 
fa‘lure of modern education on the religious side. 

From religion to politics may be a far cry, but I 
cannot forbear a brief reference to those unfortu- 
nate defects in our schools which are caused by pro- 
fessional politics. The person who seeks to pro- 
rote his power by the multiplication of wires he can 
pull, by the amount of patronage he can dispense, 
by the sums of money he can expend, by the op- 
portunity to play to the great galleries for applause, 
las unhappily not hesitated to make use of the op- 
portunity offered by the public school system for 
dcing these things. The political boss who has 
invaded and perverted every other branch of public 


service has not been deterred from invad- 
ing even that branch of public service which 
has in charge the training of the youth. 


The forms in which this insidious foe to good 
schools does his work hardly need description. He 
breaks down the efficiency of the schools in the 
contracts which build the schoolhouses, in the pur- 
chases which supply and equip them, in the unseat- 
ing of competent teachers, in the promotion of un- 
deserving ones, and in the silencing for party rea- 
sons of the persons whose voices should be influ- 
ential for better things. 

The evil lifts itself as well against the high offi- 
cial who gives years of eminent service as against 
the obscure teacher who goes down before pull 
and favoritism. 


PROMOTIONS. 


BY HENRY SABIN. 


In the first place it is necessary to determine 
what we mean by the term “promoted” as used in 
the lingo of the schools, having especial reference 
to teachers. A teacher usually spoken of as suc- 
cessful, in reply to the question, “How do you man- 
age to get the position you want in your schools?’ 
replied: “I first find out who is the most influen- 
tial member of the board, and then I get some one 
‘to pull his leg’ at the right time.” But I do not 
call that promotion. There is not much of it in 
our best schools, but there is a little, and in this 
case a little is too much. To me it seems entirely 
out of place to speak of a teacher as promoted be- 
cause she is transferred from one grade to another. 

The school should be a democratic institution, 
in which all positions are equally honorable. The 
only possible reason why the high school teachers 
should be paid more than those in the grades is 
because they have as a rule spent more time and 
money in preparing for their work. To teach 
algebra or rhetoric well is no more an evidence of 
skill or ability than to teach arithmetic or English 
grammar. 

The work of supervising half a dozen primary 


rooms so as to get the verv best results presents 
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problems of a more serious nature than the princi- 
palship of a high school with the same number of 
teachers. And yet the supposition is very general 
among us teachers, that to be transferred from the 
primary room to the high school, or even to the 
grammar grade, is a promotion to be proud of; 
while to be sent from the upper to the lower grades 
is something to be endured with shame and con- 
fusion of face. Note that I make no reference to 
salaries paid, but simply to that false notion of 
honor which attaches itself to position. 

And here is a fitting place to say that, in my 
opinion, in which I may be wrong, it is a pernicious 
idea that the man who teaches Greek to a dozen 
boys and girls is of more service to the community 
than the woman who has as her daily care the wel- 
fare of forty little children, just starting in the race 
of life. 

She who has taught a child to read has done 
more for that child than any other teacher can do 
at any subsequent stage of his education. No 
thoughtful person will question this, although we 
are slow to admit that to stand at the foot of the 
ladder and keep it from slipping is of more impor- 
tance than to climb to the topmost round and shout 
“Glory! hallelujah!” 

Promotion, then, has nothing to do with posi- 
tion. Has it anything to do with salary? It ought 
not to have, but it has. It will not have if we ever 
act upon the conclusion that the salary is graded 
according to the worth of the teacher, and not 
the worth of the position. At present, however, 
it is perfectly legitimate for a teacher to desire a 
room to which an arbitrary salary is fixed at a 
higher rate than the room which she now holds. 

It is often a false promotion, because the question 
whether she can be as serviceable to the schooi in 
the new position as she was in the old is seldom 
considered. These promotions, so called, are 
most frequent at the opening of the fall term. Some- 
times they are the fruit of the teacher’s whim; 
sometimes of the whim of the superintendent or 
principal; sometimes without any apparent reason, 
“they just happen so.” 

Any one who has been through the superintend- 
ent’s mill, if he is honest, will tell you that it is a 
very difficult task to so adjust positions at the be- 
ginning of the year as to place new teachers, and 
not to injure the feelings of any of “the left-overs,” 
and these false ideas concerning what constitutes 
promotion have much to do with it. 

I once had a teacher protest to me with tears in 
her eyes against transferring her to a room in the 
third story of the building, “because,” she said, “it 
does not seem respectable to be sent up there.” 

Quality of work ought to be the only criterion of 
success, and success ought to be the only criterion 
of true promotion. 

This rule is of universal application. If you feel 
that your position is shaky, improve your chances 
of retaining it by improving your work. If you 
are desirous of a position in a larger city, do your 
work so well where you are that your fame will 
spread into the surrounding neighborhood and 
attract attention because of its excellence. This 
remedy is sure rightly applied, and no other is 
worth attempting. 


May 30, 1907 
VIEW POINTS.— (II. ) 
BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, BOSTON. 
ENVIRONMENT AS A VIEWPOINT. 


The conviction has forced itself upon thought- 
ful people everywhere that the conditions of 
modern city life interfere seriously with the healthy 
natural development of children—so seriously as 
to make their education a matter of peculiar con- 
cern. The effect of overcrowding, of unsanitary 
conditions, of parental ignorance, to lower the vi- 
tality of the children, even where they do not en- 
gender actual physical and mental disease, has 
been referred to. It is the purpose of the medical 
inspection in the schools to discover these effects, 
and to devise means to overcome them. 

But city conditions affect child life in a more 
subtle yet more profound and lasting way. This 
is especially true of boys. There is a familiar 
phrase used to explain the unconventional ways of 
boys, and to excuse their violations of social pro- 
priety or their infraction of law. To say that “Boys 
will be boys,” cannot end discussion,—it only pro- 
vokes to further inquiry. We may go further, and 
say, “Boys must be boys,” if they are to grow in a 
healthy and natural way to be men. That which 
makes a boy a boy is an instinct to measure him- 
self against external forces. It is the human in- 
stinct of self-protection, of self-preservation, and 
race perpetuation. It is a primitive instinct. This 
is what being a boy means, and it is by being a 
boy that he becomes a man,—strong, active, fear- 
less. He learns to handle himself and to measure 
his own powers. This is a part of his own educa- 
tion, and an essential part, more fundamental than 
the learning acquired in school. 

With this normal process. of development city 
conditions interfere. City ordinances are made on 
purpose to restrain him, and as he learns to evade 
them the net about him is woven more and more 
closely. He is perpetually running up against law, 
until he comes to consider the officers of the law as 
his natural enemies,—as indeed they are, though 
not through any fault of their own. The effects of 
this restraint are manifold. Physically he is less 


sturdy than he ought to be, mentally he is less bal- 


anced, and morally he acquires distorted ideas of 
right and wrong,—seeing that to steal and to throw 
snowballs in the street subject him to the same 
treatment. 

There is a growing conviction that the scheme 
of public education must in some way be broad- 
ened to include provision for the healthy physical 
development both of boys and girls. This would 
require playgrounds and gymnasiums, large and 
small, and adequate supervision and instruction. 
Some provision is now made at public expense, and 
private efforts are multiplying; but there can be no 
doubt that this necessity of growing boys and girls 
is a matter of public concern and of legitimate 
public support,—not as a charity, not as a fad or 
fancy, but as an imperative obligation. 

On the other side the condition of modern city 
life are unfavorable. They offer few opportuni- 
ties for that participation in simple and varied 
forms of industrial activity on which children 
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thrive, and which is also an essential part of a 
complete education. 

When the first report of the board of education 
was written, these natural means of education for 
mind and body were in full activity. Because they 
were so familiar, so fully a part of the every-day 
life, their educational value was overlooked. Be- 
cause education through schools was scanty, its 
relative value was overestimated, and all the 
efforts for social improvement were directed to in- 
creasing and improving the schooling. When the 
time comes to write the seventieth report, the con- 
ditions have become reversed. We have school- 
ing in abundance, and nothing else. Hence the 
necessity for a new viewpoint. 

An analysis of the earlier forms of home educa- 
tion may serve to show what they contributed, and 
may direct our thinking in planning for the present 
and for the future. 

The children became familiar with the regular 
processes of household life—the care of the house, 
the preparation of food, the care of the children, 
the care of clothing. The girls, and in many cases, 
the boys, learned to sweep, dust, wash, iron, make 
and tend fires, cook, sew, mend, and to wash and 
dress the younger children. In more primitive 
times they learned to spin, weave, and dye, to make 
butter and cheese, to cure meats and fish. Outside 
the house they learned the care of horses, cattle, 
pigs, and poultry; the propagation and care of 
plants; tillage, planting, and harvesting. They 
learned to do much construction and repair work 
on buildings and tools. They learned to do 
all these things by actual helping in the doing, ac- 
cording to their age and strength, beginning by 
merely running and carrying, and gradually taking 
on more responsibility. 

In all this they learned the orderly processes of a 
great variety of industries. They learned the 
qualities and uses of materials and the use of tools. 
They saw the necessity of continuous industry, and, 
because money was scarce, they learned to practice 
those small economies which are the basis of fru- 
gality and thrift. They gained certain mental 
power with it all. They learned to see straight and 
quickly. They learned to see differences, and to 
compare. They learned to fit means to ends, and 
became ingenious and inventive. Judgment and 
common sense were developed. More important 
than all, they were forced to take a serious view of 
life, and to feel their obligation of service. There 
was a social element in it all that gave it its chief 
value. The children worked as members of the 
family in a co-operative way. They learned that 
where many worked together every little helped, 
and that only by mutual help could results be at- 
tained. 

With such an equipment, it is easy to see how 
they might get on in life with scanty schooling, for 
they had all the essentials. Add reading, writing, 
and ciphering, and the education was complete. 
Only the squire, the minister, and the doctor needed 
more. 

The problem now pressing for solution is, how 
to secure these essentials under modern city condi- 
tions. It cannot be done all at once; probably it 
cannot all be done. 
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All of this work was formerly done at home. To 
do it effectively now will require the interested 
and active co-operation of the home with the 
school. This is the first step to be taken. 
Through parents’ meetings and parents’ associa- 
tions and home visitation the parents may be 
brought to co-operate so far as to agree to teach 
their children the ordinary household duties, and to 
require their performance. The school should also 
teach these in a practical way. Cooking and sew- 
ing should be taught in all city schools, and taught 
with the ordinary household needs in view. With 
this should go instruction in other household du- 
ties. 

If the care of the schoolhouse were entrusted to 
the pupils, they would learn valuable lessons, and 
the buildings would be better cared for. There is no 
part of the care of a modern school building which 
is beyond the boys and girls of grammar school age, 
except perhaps the care of the boilers, for which an 
engineer is required; but the older boys could learn 
much from the engineer. They might learn to dé 
small repairs, to mend a broken window or broken 
furniture and apparatus, or to pack a leaking 
faucet. 

There is one school building in the state where 
a room has been fitted up in the basement for a 
class of backward pupils. As an experiment the 
care of the room was given to them, and they were 
offered a small sum of money as pay for service. 
They eagerly accepted the offer, chose committees 
week by week to do the work, and used the class 
money to buy ornaments for the room. It is the 
best-kept room in the building, and the children 
have been stimulated to better work in their stud- 
ies. 

Through the co-operation of the home much has 
been learned by school children in the care and use 
of back yards. This has come about partly 
through the school garden work. The school 
garden is another wholly feasible means for the 
training of city children, and it has in it much edu- 
cative value, if rightly conducted. 

By a modification and extension of the manual 
training work, some of the old-time advantages may 
be gained. It needs to be connected in the thought 
of the pupils more closely with the needs of every- 
day life. The things made need to have an ob- 
vious use and a money value, and some of them 
should be the combined work of several pupils or 
of a whole class. They should be for home or 
school or class use. 

All of this work, to be well done, would call for 
considerable modifications of existing practices. 

First of all would be needed a simplification of 
existing courses of study. With such simplifica- 
tion would come spare time for the new work. It 
would probably be possible, in a forenoon session 
of four hours, say from 8.30 to 12.30, to do all of 
the academic work needed, and in the afternoon to 
do shop and garden work and drawing of a substan- 
tial and useful kind. Some of the morning work 
would be reinforced by the afternoon work. This 
would be especially true of the language work and 
the arithmetic. 

These modifications may seem revolutionary, but 
they afe not as revolutionary as the change by 
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which the existing system has been built up. The 

effect would be to retain what of the present work 

is most useful, and to recover some of the former 

elements which have been lost. The process of 

recovery is likely to resemble the process by which 

the present system has become general,—in being 

gradual, tentative, and local, and spreading through 

the united efforts of enlightened men and women. 

A fuller treatment of the subject of environment 

is given in the paper contained in the Appendix to 

‘this report, entitled “What a City Owes to Its 
Boys.” —Report. 

COST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 
BY EDGAR O. SILVER. 


On its commercial side, the school book busi- 
ness of this country, important as it is, is not great 
in its volume, in proportion to many staple lines 
of business. It imposes no arbitrary tax and seeks 
no monopolistic privilege beyond the right to es- 
tablish and to develop its trade, and to enjoy the 

“fair benefits arid reasonable profits to which it is 
entitled—moderate in proportion to the profits 
realized in many staple lines of business. The 
profits fairly to be realized from the business are 
reasonably stable, and sufficient, if not squandered 
in wasteful competition, to pay fair returns upon 
the labor and capital required to develop and to 
carry it on. 

The entire cost of text-books furnished to the 
pupils in the public elementary schools of this 
country is, roughly speaking, probably scarcely 
more than ten cents per capita of the population of 
the country, and there are comparatively few com- 
munities where the per capita expenditure would 
materially exceed this very low cost per capita to 
the population.—Address. 

GAINS IN SPORTS AND GAMES. 
BY CHARLES F. ADAMS, 
Spencer, Mass. 

The other side of work is play, and healthy, 
natural sports and games form an important ele- 
ment in the physical, mental, and social training of 
children and should not be ignored or neglected. 

In simple, inexpensive ways Spencer has pro- 
vided facilities for out-door exercises and sports. 
Advancing cautiously and observing results they 
have added one appliance after another until to-day 
Spencer is distinguished for the progress made in 
this direction. 

The great centres of wealth, like New York, 
Chicago, Washington, and Boston, have begun to 
supply furnished playgrounds for their children. 
The best educational and philanthropic thought is 
pleading for an extension of the plan in the future. 
Yet at our doors a beginning has already been 
made that is full of promise. 

Each of the school yards has one or more swings 
and teeters, many have horizontal bars and vault- 
ing poles, and there are skating ponds, seats, sand 
gardens, giant strides, tether ball, and basket ball 
for our larger schools. 

Considering the small cost and the permenency 
of these appliances, it is doubtful if any correspond- 
ing amount of money spent in the town has so 
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greatly increased the sum of human happiness as 
what has been invested in this way. 

Out-door sports serve a higher purpose than 
mere enjoyment. Boys and girls are more natural 
and wholesome,—better developed physically and 
socially for having opportunity to work off surplus 
energy in happy, harmless ways. It is a whole- 
some thing to co-operate and to learn to give and 
take with one’s peers on the playground without 
clannishness, in good spirit and good fellowship. 

Teachers tell us that there are fewer gangs and 
fewer fights and the truant officers testify to. less 
truancy since the school yards have become more 
attractive than the streets. There seems to be no 
time for malevolent scheming and practices, and 
perhaps we have hit upon another way of over- 
coming evil with good. The expense for truant 
officers for the last four years has been respec- 
tively: $50, $21, $15.25, $5.90. 

DIRECTIONS FOR HOME GARDENING. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH. 

Making up Your Flower Beds.—Select sunniest 
part of the yard. 

Avoid a place where the dripping from the roof 
will fall on the bed. 

Best effects are produced by planting all of one 
variety in one place. 

Preparation of the Soil—Dig up the bed, as 
early as possible, a foot deep. 

Mix with the soil some rich earth, well-rotted 
manure, or leaf mould from the woods. 

Rake the beds and keep the soil fine and free 
from lumps. 

Planting of Seeds.—See directions on the seed 
packet. 

Watering of the Garden—Water the beds 
lightly every day, if necessary, until the plants are 
one inch high. 

Water thoroughly every few days, when the 
plants are two or three inches high, instead cf 
lightly every day. 

Water in the morning and evening. 

Thinning of Plants in the Garden.—Avoid hav- 
ing plants too crowded. 

Thin the plants when they are two or three 
inches high, on a cloudy day, when the soil is 
moist. 

Transplant seedlings pulled up to another bed, 
or give them to some friend. 

Take up a little soil with each plant. 

Use a trowel, an old kitchen fork, or small, flat, 
thin stick. 

Picking of Flowers——Do not allow flowers to go 
to seed. 

Pick them every day and more will bloom. 

Allow a few of the best flowers to go to seed for 
next vear’s garden. 

Keep beautiful, fresh flowers in your house and 
share them with the sick. 

Things to Remember.—Dig deep and make the 
sc il fine on the surface. 

INeep pulling out the weeds all summer. 

Sprinkle the seeds every day. 

Water the beds thoroughly every few days dur- 
ing the whole summer. . 
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UNRULY, VAGABOND, AND CRIMINAL CHILDREN. 


BY ARTHUR MAC DONALD, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Honorary president of ‘the Third International Con- 


gress of Criminal Anthropology”’ of Europe and author 
of ‘‘Man and Abnormal Man.’’* 


It may not be without value to give the results 
of some studies of children, illustrating the close 
relation between unruliness, vagabondage, and 
crime. 

The main cause of unruliness is perhaps the 
ignorance or neglect of parents. The child diso- 
beys the parent and runs away from home, diso- 
bevs both parent and teacher and plays truant, 
tending towards vagabondage, which in turn leads 
to crime. 

The unruly child can be destructive, indolent, 
malicious, violent, a liar, thief, assassin, and de- 
generate. Before giving illustrative cases a few 
facts as to unruly children in general may be 
noted. 

In a study of the Washington school children by 
the writer, it was found that unruly boys have less 
height, sitting height, and weight than boys in 
general and are also inferior in* head circumfer- 
ence. 

It was also found that the unruly boys (that is, 
those unruly most of the time) constituted more 
than 5 per cent. of all the boys. Unruliness in- 
creases with age, as does laziness, reaching its 
maximum at fourteen. The number of unruly 
girls is so small as to be insignificant. 

Unruliness increases with age. Crime also in- 
creases with age. A much larger proportion of 
boys are criminals than girls, a similar, if not 
greater, proportion of boys are unruly. 


Nearest Age. BOYS. GIRLS. 
Whole Unruly Lazy Whole Unruly Lazy 
No. Perct. Perct. No. Perct. Perct. 
7,953 5.47 1.33 8,520 0.25 0.22 
Six 147 2.72 0.68 131 
Seven .. 533 3.38 0.19 508 0.39 - 
Eight 787 3.81 0.26 “754 0.13 039 
Nine R78 4.56 0.68 883 0.11 O11 
a 930 484 1.40 939 0 21 oe 
862 6.84 151 931 0.43 0.21 
985 7.20 1.52 876 0.23 0.34 
926 6.70 1.73 966 031 0.10 
Fourteen .... ..... 784 8.16 217 833 0.12 0.60 
528 5.87 1.70 655 0.61 0.61 
Sixteen and over.. 592 1.86 2.20 1,044 0.10 dace 


The first manifestation of theft in children is in 
the family, where they take little things; then 
money. Such thefts are not always regarded seri- 
ously, it being supposed the child will outgrow 
the propensity. But it will not be long before 
such a child, when good opportunity comes and 
the habit at home has made it bold enough, will 
steal from others. Thus the child, if not severely 
reprimanded, believing itself to be beyond pun- 
ishment, begins to steal at school where it may 
not run any great risk. Having reached this 
stage, it is but a step to steal generally. 

In every large school there are a small number 
of unruly children, who are the plague of the 
school, who take a great deal of the time of the 
teacher, as well as testing his patience. Kind 
treatment and persuasion are in vain; only force 
has any effect, and that may be temporary. They 
run away from school, steal all sorts of things, 
they are coarse, insolent, always ready for a fight. 


**Man and Abnormal Man.’* Senate Document, No. 187. 58th Con- 
gress, Third Session. 
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In class they are the cause of continual disorder ; 
they are not only lazy, but refuse to work. They 
are impulsive and irritable; will not allow anyone 


to controvert their ideas. They rise up without 
reason, talk loud and rebuke their comrades or 
teachers. Such children are abnormal, if not 


criminal, and need special care and training, other- 
wise they may spend some of their life in prison. 
They should not be allowed to contaminate 
the other pupils, and should be placed in special 
schools. They may be incapable of controlling 
themselves, they seem to be unstable in all their 
ways, mental and physical. They cannot control 
their attention; they no more than commence to 
read than they wish to write or cipher; even in 
their plays they pass quickly from one game to 
another. 

The destructive impulse is common in children, 
especially unruly children. By education and 
training it is usually controlled. But in certain 
cases this impulse is only temporarily suppressed 
and may manifest itself at the least provocation. 

One child escaped from school through a win- 
dow, jumped over a fence into a_ neighboring 
yard, and threw stones at the girls’ school and 
broke several windows. The child had no motive, 
it simply wanted to satisfy its desire for destruc- 
tion. 

Some chiidren have in addition to their destruc- 
tive impulse a desire to molest others, by insult- 
ing them. One child used to go daily to a fruit 
store near school and make a noise in front of the 
store without any motive. One day he took dirt 
from the gutter and he threw it into the store. 

When such children are questioned as to their 
motives, they invent motives or excuses, or hesi- 
tate and say they don’t know. Some seem sur- 
prised that they should be asked to explain. 

No. 1. She was nine years old, blond, long 
head (dolicocephalic), blue eyes, orbital arches 
prominent, flat nose, giving her a mongolian face. 
She was lame, and walked with a crutch. She 
was an alcoholic; coarse in her language, cynical 
and lewd, malicious, tricky, easily made angry, 
striking her associates without reason and amus- 
ing herself by tripping them up with her crutch. 

There are violent children who show their pro- 
pensities under slight provocation, as in a quarrel 
with a comrade; it seems to be impossible for them 
to control their temper. Others, however, act 
with premeditation and reflection. A certain child 
had a quarrel with one of his schoolmates. The 
teacher interfered, and the trouble seemed to be 
ended; but during recess the child procured a bot- 
tle and struck his comrade a dangerous blow on 
the neck. 

The most of children who are vagabonds are, ac- 
cording to Laurent, not forced from necessity to 
run away from home. They are generally below 
the average age mentally; school work is difficult 
and odious to them. They commence to play 
truant and gradually remain away from _ school 
longer and longer. They undoubtedly find much 
pleasure in roaming about in liberty, free from 
reprimands of teachers and parents, free also to 
indulge themselves in all their vices. 

It is almost always in summer they run away, 
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sleeping on a bench, in a woodshed, lumber yard, 
or in some old abandoned building, and especially 
any place easy to enter without danger. Buildings 
near the canal are especially sought, where they 
can find fruit to eat, begging or stealing for the 
rest of their food. 

The necessity of food makes every vagabond a 
beggar, and often a thief. While some children 
beg in a state of vagabondage, others beg occa- 
sionally, out of school hours, in order to buy some 
candy or other dainty. Others are forced to beg 
by their parents, who accompany them, or rent 
them out to others. But as before mentioned, few 
children are forced into such life. As will be seen, 
vagabondage is a dangerous habit, leading to a 
criminal career. 

Vagabonds and beggars constitute a large pro- 
portion of the children arrested by the police. 
In large cities the street is a school for vaga- 
bondage, implanting immorality in the nature of 
the child. 

Vagabondage depends sometimes on tempera- 
ment. It may be due to accident or poverty. 
Two things can hold the child home: Solicitude on 
the part of the parents and the attraction of the 
fireside. But when parents are indifferent, or oc- 
cupied away from home, when the fireside is sad 
and cold, the child may find the street more hos- 
pitable. 

No. 2. He was arrested at about 11 o’clock at 
night at the door of a theatre. He showed no 
sign of degeneracy in himself nor in his antece- 
dents, was twelve years ofage. He could not write 
and could read only with difficulty. During the 
day time his parents could not exercise much 
supervision over him, of which fact he took ad- 
vantage, staying away from school and becoming 
a vagabond in the streets of the city, where he al- 
ways found little comrades to play with him. His 
great desire was to become a large boy and to 
work and earn his living, but he had no idea of 
the trade he wished to follow. 

This case approaches those who desire no more 
to. go to school, but to work in the country, con- 
sidering a sojourn in the country a supreme pleas- 
ure. But those brought up in the country, who 
are discontent with their lot, desire to live in the 
city and work. 

No. 3. This boy was illiterate; always a poor 
pupil; when not content with his parents, he 
would leave them two or three months. He would 
go to the railroad station and open the doors of 
carriages; for this he always received something, 
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sometimes as much as a dollar a day. He would 
sleep in empty cars or bags. He did not desire to 
go to school any more where he is ordered about, 
where the teacher is bad or untruthful, because 
he said it was very bad in prison; but he had been 
in a reformatory and knew that the teacher's 
statement was in all points inexact. 

No. 4. This boy (ten years of age) had a num- 
ber of signs of degeneration as in form of his ears, 
defective palate, teeth badly implanted. He was 
small for his age. He spent his time in the coun- 
try with bad boys and declared he wanted to be an 
Indian and an assassin; the prospect of prison 
life or even the gallows did not frighten him. He 
was the son of an alcoholic. 

No. 5. He was obviously a degenerate, nine 
years old. His mother had four children, three of 
whom were born at the seventh month. He had 
convulsions and a violent temper. At nine years of 
age he was vicious, and it was necessary to separate 
him from the others, whom he would strike or 
whose clothes he would tear; sometimes he would 
run into the class right in the midst of the lesson; 
he would imitate the movements of one swimming. 
During the niglit, when partially asleep, he would 
shake his head and would not awaken even if the 
wall was pounded upon. 

No. 6. He had the typhoid fever and the con- 
vulsions when young; he invented unreasonable 
stories for the sole purpose of making others be- 
lieve them. He simulated diseases, and even 
pretended he tried to commit suicide. He stole 
from his employer, in small sums, so that it was 
some time before he was discovered; he stole from 
his parents; one day he took a watch which he 
sold, spending the money stupidly. His conduct 
was very bad at school. 

No. %. She was a girl of fifteen; she would not 
stay at home; she would go out to the theatre, to 
the concert; her dream was to hear Carmen, she 
was very coquettish and proud of her person, she 
desired to learn music. She was placed in a store 
and did well. It was only her home she did not 
like, and especially on Sunday. 

No. 8. She was a vagabond; she stole by calcu- 
lation, and because that brought her money. “TI 
prefer,” said she, “to gain four dollars a day in- 
stead of one.” She considered this all right. 
Nothing seemed to her more natural than to have 
lovers, and she could not comprehend why this 
should be forbidden. She was the despair of her 
family, who were honest working people, whose 
other children conducted themselves rightly. 


—*Vour silent tents of green 
We deck with fairest flowers ; 


Yours bas the suffering been, 
Che memory shall be ours.”’ 


—Lonafellow. 
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GARDEN WORK IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY AUGUSTA C. THOMPSON, 
Principal Detroit School, Cleveland. : 
Garden work is a branch of school work that has 

taken deep root in some of our cities, and is slowly 
but steadily, gaining in favor. It is actual work 
with visible, profitable results, and is just what 
is needed to supplement that part of the school 
work that deals only with mental training. 
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‘*Rich in lore of fields and brooks, 
The ancient teachers, never dumb, 
Of nature’s unhoused lyceum.” 


The seeds and garden tools are provided for the 
children, and the products are theirs, either for 
family use or to sell. Thus they become a part of 
the great industrial, social life of the world. 
They have also the joy that is always gained by 
seeing things growing day by day, the satisfac- 


LESSON ON THE CORN. 


The present conditions of city life have made 
those occupations that were once the natural heri- 
tage of child life almost lost arts to the children of 
to-day. The garden work when fully appreciated 
for what it really is will do much to solve the prob- 
lem of “the idle boy” in the city. 

Beginning with the earliest possible date in 
April, the ground is plowed and soil made ready 
for the gardens,—this heaviest part of the work 
being the only part hired. The children, under the 
direction of the garden supervisor, do the rest— 
lay out their beds and paths, sow the seed, care for 
the growing plants, and reap the harvest. 

Hot beds and cold frames are constructed, and 
long before the tender plants can endure out-door 
life they are growing strong and sturdy in the 
shelter of these friendly homes, ready for trans- 
planting as soon as the season permits; so making 
it possible to bring forth early crops. 

Thus the young gardeners are taught many 
things—seed time and harvest, value of early pro- 
ducts, succession of crops, in fact, they gain a 
practical knowledge, through work and observa- 
tion of gardening—a_ knowledge not gained by 
books,—become 


tion of having tangible results for their labor, and 
the not less great satisfaction of being able to con- 
tribute something of real value and comfort to the 
daily home life. 

The value of this out-door work upon the physi- 
cal condition can hardly be estimated. The drink- 
ing in the fresh air, the digging in the earth, de- 
velop robustness and strength, so that good health 
in the yourfg gardeners is almost an assured thing. 

And no one can deny that this close touch with 
nature is in itself uplifting, for who could watch 
the tiny plant send up its tender shoots of green, 
watch its delicate leaves unfold one after the other, 
care for it until it, too, bears blossoms, fruit, and 
seed,—coming thus into the vision of the mystery 
of life itself, the very revelation of God as revealed 
in nature, and not grow better thereby? 

Indirectly, also, comes a greater knowledge of 
animal life——the robin that feeds upon the worms 
and insects, the goldfinch that eats the seeds of 
the weeds, the bees that suck the nectar from the 
flowers and bear the dusty pollen on their wings to 
the pistillated flowers that need it, the destructive 
grubs of the June beetle, and the ants that injure 
the soil,—all become familiar to the children. 
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The spirit of investigation and research seems to 
be a natural outcome of the garden work. The find- 
ing of some bird-nest fungus in a certain school 
garden led some young gardeners into a most en- 
thusiastic discussion of fungi in general, and search 
for different kinds. 

The subject of cross-pollination, naturally 
brought up when the garden products began to 
ripen, produced great interest among the children. 
And when the warm August days had come and 
they stood proudly amidst the tall corn raised by 
the labor of their own hands, and saw how a gentle 
shaking of the stately tassel shed the yellow pollen 
on the silk of the ear growing on the stalk below, 
and realized that it was the office of the wind to do 
this for the corn,—that all had been so planned by 
the Divine mind, that the staminated flower of the 
tassel, lured by the gentle breeze, should bow in 
submission to the Divine command and give into 
the pistillated flower below that which would bring 
forth life—when, examining for themselves a 
young ear, they saw a ‘silken thread attached to 
each kernel, and knew what produced the full corn 
in the ear—they were awed by the “Divinity of 
#11 things,” and could see in the plants and flowers 


“A part of the self-same, universal being 
Which was throbbing in their own brain and heart.” 


And the poetry of it all that is deep inlaid in the 
heart of every child upon such occasions finds ex- 
pression. 

Said one little girl as she held a corn tassel 
m her hand and gently shook it back and forth, 
meditatively looking at the myriad of tiny blessoms ; 
“Why, they are just like little Christmas bells, and 
this is the Christmas tree.” ; 

To the boy or girl who can spend his vacation 
in the country or in travel the school garden has 
little attrraction, but to the child who must spend 
his summer in the closely built quarters of a 
crowded city it is surely a god-send. And there 
are many such children. 

Our cities have done much, very much to pro- 
vide outings of a week or two at a time in the coun- 
try for many of these children, and our play- 
grounds and parks are blessings indeed. But 
there are many hours of the long summer vacation 
that must be spent loafing about the streets, a 
most demoralizing habit. 

Many parents send their children to summer 
schools to occupy them a part of the time in the 
long summer vacation. These gardens give a 
much more wholesome occupation than any sum- 
mer school. To the child who has done his work 
faithfully throughout the year, continued study in 
the summer becomes a burden; to the child who 
has failed for lack of effort during the legitimate 
school year the summer school is a doubtful bless- 
ing, but to spend the early morning hours of the 
summer days in profitable out-door work would 
be an equal benefit to both. To the one it gives 


‘a pleasant change and chance of gaining other 


kinds of knowledge; to the other, likewise, a 
pleasant change, and a chance to redeem his fail- 
ure in school work, for it is customary to keep a 
record as to attendance, faithfulness, and skill of 
each gardener, A record is also kept of number 
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and variety of seeds sown, crops reaped, and money 
earned, and the gardeners graded accordingly. 

The amount that may be raised in a bed twenty 
by six or seven feet is really surprising. Early 
vegetables, fresh from the garden, bring good 
prices. 

But in order to make this garden work of any 
real value it must become a regular part of the 
school curriculum, must have its place the same 
as any other branch. Children who undertake the 
work must feel the same responsibility in the ac- 
complishment of it as in that of any other branch. 
This can only be accomplished when the parents 
fully appreciate the value of the work. 

There must be some outlay by the city. Lots 
suitable for the work must be set aside in the differ- 
ent districts; fencing built; tools and seeds pur- 
chased; and facilities for watering arranged for. 
Yet the expense is not great when we consider the 
benefits. Summed up they are as follows: The 
garden work inculcates habits of industry; gives 
children wholesome, healthful occupation for a part 
of each day in the long summer vacation ; counter- 
acts the habits of idleness and loafing; contributes 
to the family comfort; gives practical knowledge 
of gardening, knowledge of the habits of many 
different insects, birds, etc.; leads to investigation 
and research; makes it possible, if necessary, to 
earn money by labor suitable to child life; adds to 
the mental training of the schoolroom this educa- 
tion gained by actual work. 


TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(XVI.) 
BY LORADO TAFT. 

In almost every: art institute are two figures to 
which I invite your attention... One is the muse 
Volyhymnia; the other, her sister, Thalia. The 
originals are in the Vatican in Rome, and both are 
much admired by those who know about such 
things. Their grace and modest dignity would ap- 
peal, however, to any one, whether he were ac- 
quainted with sculpture or not. 

Polyhymnia, the muse of the divine hymn, stands 
leaning upon an irregular pier of stone. Close 
wrapped in her mantle, she seems lost in thought. 
Her attitude is very restful and the whole expres- 
sion of face and form alike is that of perfect seren- 
ity. 

Thalia, the blithesome muse of comedy, is even 
more attractive to many tastes. Fora Greek statue 
she is unusually “personal,” looking much like some 
n.ce high school girl of modern times. What a 
pretty tableau could be made in this costume and 
pose! Her figure is youthful and slender, the ex- 
pression of her face very sweet. Although Thalia 
was the patroness of banquet-song and mirth, the in- 
sp:rer of gayety, there is no look of the comedian 
on that fine countenance. The sculptor felt that 
a fleeting smile was not worthy the eternal perma- 
nence of the marble. He places beside her the 
comic mask contorted with grotesque laughter. 
The symbol will suffice; her own beautiful features 
may remain placid. 

The fact that the ancient Greeks appointed so 
many divinities to the care and protection of the 
various forms of poetry gives one a notion of the 
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in. portance which the fine arts held in their esteem. 
Apollo himself was “head professor,” or chairman 
of the committee; then followed these zealous as- 
sistants, each with her special department and du- 
ties. Thalia will most appeal to our modern sym- 


THALIA. 


pathies, for long before the Romans associated her 
so exclusively with comedy she was identified with 
the love of nature and “the simple life.” She it 
was who favored rural sports and pleasures and 
who bestowed the bloom of life. | Hence she bears 
not only the mask of Comus, but a shepherd’s 
crook, and wears a wreath of ivy. 

Gracious Thalia is attired in the exquisite cos- 
tume of those ideal days. The artist has arranged 
every line with loving care, yet has so well con- 
cealed his art that one hardly suspects it to be a 
matter of art at all. What delicacy of imagination 
it must require to conceive a figure as fine as this; 
what skill to produce it! If the sculptor had made 
it any more realistic, insisting upon details, we 
might have admired the folds of drapery, the locks 
of hair, the finger-nails, and such minor things, and 
overlooked the intention of the whole. As it is, 
the maidenly beauty of the young priestess of art is 
like an aroma, too delicate to define. It is literally 
poetry personified—Used by permission of the 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS COST NEW YORK. 


Dr. Draper’s annual report to the legislature contains 
the following statistics of the last year: The amount ex- 
pended for elementary schools was $45,383,551.56, an in- 
crease of $4,318,849.14; for teachers’ salaries, $25,210,- 
954.50, an increase of $2,126,736.02; for buildings, sites, 
repairs, ete., $13,815,624.08, an increase of $2,331,058.96, 
and for school libraries, $202,385.63, an increase of $29,- 
409.61. The average cost a pupil was $36.30, an increase 
of $2.85. Of children of school age, 1,822,414 were in 
attendance at the schools. The compulsory education 
law has been administered with firmness. There were 
employed in the public elementary schools 33,818 teach- 
ers, with an average weekly salary of $20.94. There 
were ninety-seven training classes, with 1,341 students 
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enrolled, and fifteen citiés maintained training schools, 
with 1,495 students. ‘The number of students in the nor- 
mal schools was 8,537, with 900 graduates, their cost of 
maintenance and betterments being $522,298.60. The 
total amount expended for secondary schools was $8, 
471,830.03, an increase of $625,441.89. Improvements of 
sites and buildings and the erection of new high school, 


cost $2,107,008.03, a decrease of $33,381.54. The value 


-of grounds and buildings for public secondary schools is 


$18,697,783. There are 672 public secondary schools and 
172 private schools under the visitation and inspection of 
the department. 


NEW FEATURES IN BOSTON WORK. 
DEFECTIVE PUPILS. 

Boston maintains seven special classes for men- 
tally defective children. This year there has been 
appointed an official called the medical inspectot 
of special classes, who gives attention to the ex- 
amination of backward children for the purpose of 
determining whether they may -be properly as- 
signed to the special classes. The number of chil- 
dren in a special class is limited to fifteen. The 
course of study in these classes is very materially 
modified and includes a very large element of 
manual training. 

FEWHR ELECTIVES. . 

For many years the course of study in the high 
schools of Boston has been entirely elective. 
During this present year this freedom of electives 
has been considerably’ modified. Under the new 
course of study a diploma is awarded to pupils 
who have won seventy-six points. The amount 
of work represented by one period a week for one 
year in any study counts as one point towards 
winning a diploma. The points offered for a dé 
ploma must include six points in physical train- 
ing; one point in hygiene; three points in choral 
practice; at least thirteen points in English; at 
least seven points in one foreign language or in 
phonography and typewriting; at least four 
points in mathematics or in bookkeeping; at 
least three points in history; at least three points 
in science; not more than fifteen points for draw- 
ing. Household science and arts, manual train- 
ing, and music combined are allowed to count 
towards a diploma. 

DRAWING AND MANUAL TRAINING. 


The departments of drawing and manual train- 
ing in the Boston public schools have been main- 
tained for many years as separate , departments, 
Beginning with last September, they were com- 
bined into one department, under the directorship 
of Walter Sargent. Frank M. Leavitt has be- 
come assistant director of the department of draw- 
ing and manual training. 


DISCIPLINARY CLASSBS. 


Last September the Boston school committee 
passed regulatious providing for the establishment 
of disciplinary classes in which the attempt will 
be made to take care of boys who would otherwise 
need to be sent to the school for truants known as 
the parental school. One such class has been es- 
tablished and it has met with very great success. 


(Continued on page 605.] 
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POWER OF NOT ATTENDING. 


The greater the need of intense attention, the 
greater the need of the power of not attending. 
Given a definite attentive power, one must choose, 
virtually, whether to give one-tenth of that power 
to each of ten subjects a brief time, or the whole 
of it to one of the ten, in which case the attention 
is ten times as great as in the other. It must cer- 
tainly eliminate several of the ten in order to at- 
tend effectively to any of them. 

Everybody has the power of attention, but com- 
paratively few have the power of not attending. 
The humming bird never flies toward its nest, but 
when it purposes to go there it shoots up into the 
air, and almost quicker than thought drops into 
the nest almost imperceptibly, so, when the mind 
proposes to attend to anything, it must shoot 
away from every other interest and then drop 
upon that one line of thought or investigation with 
all its intensity. 

This power can be developed remarkably well 
by skilful direction. The first effort should be 
along the line of following directions, doing 
something when told to do it and as directed. 
Accuracy and alacrity as ends help greatly. First, 
the child should follow oral directions, then writ- 
ten specifications. Almost the first day in school 
should have some exercise in attention through 
direction. No half day should pass in the primary 
school, as none ever does pass in the kindergarten, 
without doing something under direction, some- 
thing a little more complicated, requiring a little 
more attention than any previous directions. 
Attention to directions and specifications requires. 
non-attention to vagrant and intrusive thoughts 
and slight events. 
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There are intrusions greater than an untrained 
mind can withstand and it is the part of wisdom 
not to put the mind to such a strain. It is the 
height of folly to try to have a recitation when a 
circus parade or a military parade is passing the 
schoolhouse. 

A man makes a ridiculous blunder ordinarily 
if he tries to finish a paragraph or even a story 
if a mouse, or cat, or dog comes upon the plat- 
form, making an absurd situation. The thing to 
do is to stop trying to get attention to what he 
was.trying to do and get attention away from the 
intrusion by some happy remark. For illustra- 
tion, a preacher was just beginning his sermon 
when his little two-and-a-half year-old boy, who 
had strayed from home to church, ran_ cry- 
ing up the aisle. Two or three people reached 
out and tried to stop him, only adding to the 
child’s fright. The preacher stopped and stepped 
down and took the little one in his arms until he 
was calm. Then the little fellow went to his 
mother. Then a sermon was preached from the 
text: “Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,” a sermon never to be forgotten. 

The teacher is to train children to attend, to not 
attend, to develop power, to think attentively, us- 
ing whatever every lesson, any lesson, any inci- 
dent may contribute to that end. The class, not- 
ably a class of little children, is like a team whose 
reins she holds, and she must have her thought on 
whether or not she has a clear course, she must 
dodge holes in the highway and careless babies in 
her track, keeping the class advancing as best she 
may. No specific attainment in any assigned sub- 
ject signifies unless through its learning the child 
has developed power. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN BELGIUM. 

The immense practical benefits of technical 
education are shown better in the kingdom of 
Belgium than elsewhere in the world, according 
to the United States consul at Liege, as reported 
by the Cleveland Plain Dealer. ‘his country has 
taken the lead in the public training of young men 
and boys for mechanical occupations, and schools 
are maintained for every trade or craft that is of 
any importance. The schools are created and 
maintained by the national government, and are 
directly under the control of the department of 
commerce and labor. Even in addition to these 
public institutions, which cover almost every line 
of mechanical activity, there are numerous private 
technical schools which receive large subsidies 
from the state. The children of the working classes 
invariably attend these schools, and the result 
is efficiency at an age when young men in most 
countries are just beginning to learn their trades. 
There are separate schools for mechanical and 
electrical engineering, iron and steel working, car- 
pentry, wood-cutting, joining, plumbing, watch 
making, jewelry making, fire-arm manufacturing, 
bookbinding, painting, engraving, designing, weav- 
ing, dyeing, tanning, basket making, lace making, 
upholstery, tailoring, telegraphy, and a few other 
less important lines of industry. The practical 
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work in these schools is the same as would be sup- 
plied in the workshops, while the theoretical train- 
ing is of a nature that the workshops could not pro- 
vide. The eminence of Belgium in the textile man- 
ufactures, in the making of firearms and in iron and 
steel work is traced directly to the influence of 
these schools. 

This work of technical education is calculated to 
help employer as well as employee. Skilled labor 
conditions in Belgium are of the best. There are 
few strikes. The workmen are intelligent and con- 
tented, and are never without employment. The 
wonderful industrial and commercial advancement 
of the country in recent years seems to be but the 
beginning of its growth in importance _In spite of 
its insignificant size, Belgium already stands fifth 
among the producing countries of the world. 


WHERE THE GOVERNMENT IS ASLEEP. 


The Atlanta Constitution has the following 
rattling good educational editorial :— 

“A meagre six-tenths of 1 per cent. of the in- 
come of the United States government is devoted 
to one of the most important of all government 
functions, the advancement of education. And 
approximately four-fifths of that goes to the edu- 
cation of Indians, the nation’s wards, and not her 
citizens. 

“The people pay into the United States treasury 
annually $800,000,000, or $10 for every man, 
woman, and child in all the states. Of this vast 
sum there is returned to them for education the 
paltry sum of $1,200,000, about one-seven-hun- 
dredth part of what they contribute in indirect 
taxes for the support of the government. The 
remainder, $3,800,000, of the $5,000,000 which the 
federal government annually appropriates to edu- 
cation, goes to the Indians, who pay no taxes. 

“This $1,200,000 is distributed among the forty- 
eight states and territories in sums of $25,000 
each—to annually increase to $50,000—under 
what is known as the Morrell law, and must be used 
exclusively for the purposes of education in agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts. 

“The United States government gives less to 
the cause of education in the various states and 
territories than it gives for the support of the vol- 
unteer militia! And yet we indignantly deny that 
we have anything of the gpirit of militarism. We 
would not have it abate in the slightest degree its 
support of the volunteer troops; but can their im- 
portance be for a moment compared to that of 
education ? 

“The dereliction of the federal government lies 
in the fact that it has never appropriated one 
penny to the cause of the common education of 
its children. 

“Ten million for a single battle ship may be all 
right; a hundred million for an army and a like 
sum for a navy are passed up annually without 
protest. 

“The federal government should appropriate to 
the cause of general education at least a small 
part of that vast amount which is annually taken 
into the govenment treasury from the pockets of 
the people, and a movement to that end must be 
successful.” 
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OH, THIS AGE OF PUBLICITY! 


A teacher, a woman graduate oi a state univer- 
versity, a believer in bemg close to the pupus, goes 
into the school yard for a recess frolic with the 
children, for her physical and thew moral advan- 
tage. A cat gets into the game and a boy throws 
a narmiess little stone to see her jump and run. 
iKverybody laughs, the teacher smiles with the rest. 
A girl, whose cat it was, accuses the teacher of 
laughing, and the teacher says: “No, | didn’t.’ 
“You are a liar,” says the girl. Lhe matter grows 
serious. ‘Lhe board of education has a hearing. 
‘The name of that teacher, of the girl, with a highly 
magnified account of the playground incident is 
printed in practically every daily paper in the 
United States and Canada. Who wouldn't be a 
teacher? 


ory 


NEW JERSEY’S PROGRESS. 


The New Jersey state board of education has 
apportioned $7,048,945 to be devoted to school 
purposes throughout the state. his is an in- 
crease of 110 per cent. over the amount of state 
funds devoted to the schools last year, the increase 
being due in part to the passage of the Perkins 
railroad tax act of last winter, under which the rail- 
roads’ taxes have been increased by more than 
$3,000,000 a year. 


ALL HONOR TO COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 

Collier’s Weekly is always saying good things. 
Here is one of its best:— 

“No male teacher in any community should be 
paid less than enough to support decently a wife 
and five children. In every community the 
teacher should have a position of dignity and emol- 
ument equal to that of the banker and the profes- 
sional man. Schools should attract and keep in 
their service the best talent. Facts dealing with 
this condition, both concerning communities where 
the rate of pay remains scandalously low and 
where it has been raised, should have wide circula- 
tion.” 


THE SCHOOL SEAT OUTRAGE. 


An editorial from the Chicago Tribune of May 
22 puts the school seating outrage better than we 
could do it. The news upon which it bases the 
editorial was as follows:— 

“Pleas of guilty cost thirteen corporations and 
Frederick A. Holbrook fines aggregating $42,750, 
when Federal Judge Kenesaw M. Landis handed 
down his final decision in the case of the school 
and church furniture combination, charged with 
conspiring to restrain trade in violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. 

“The court preceded the sentence with a scathing 
denunciation of the methods employed by the 
members of the combine, and declared that the 
law on this subject was inadequate. 

“Referring to the methods of making ‘straw’ 
bids, Judge Landis used the words ‘contemptible’ 
and ‘nasty,’ and asserted that any self-respecting 
man would rather dig ditches at $1.50 a day than 
engage in the less dignified occupation of mulct- 
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ing the trustees of little churches and schools. 

‘Frederick A. Holbrook, promoter of the com- 
bination, was given the maximum fine of $5,000 
on each of the two indictments, as was also the 
American Seating Company and the A. H. An- 
drews Company, the largest concerns associated 
in the combination, directed by Holbrook as presi- 
dent of the Prudential Club.” 

The editorial is as follows :— 

“Judge Landis is shocked and disgusted that the 
‘good, clean looking men’ who were prominent 
members of the seating trust should have made a 
specialty of straw or dummy bids in conducting 
their illegal business. When seats were needed 
for a school, the trust first decided which of the 
firms composing it should have the contract. 
That firm put in a bid at a figure which would 
give it an excessive profit. Several of the other 
firms put in higher bids. The object was to 
sweeten the dose for the school officials—to make 
them believe that there was active competiton, 
and that the lowest bid, high though it seemed, 
was not really unreasonable. 

“It seemed to Judge Landis that any man with 
self-respect would rather dig in a ditch at a $1.50 
a day than attempt to throw dust in the eyes of 
the members of a country school board by means 
of an elaborate system of bogus bids. The 
methods he criticised are indeed disreputable. 
They do not differ in principle from those of the 
ordinary confidence operator. The ‘intent to de- 
ceive’ is manifest. But the men who employed 
those methods did so unhesitatingly and cheer- 
fully and probably were surprised and pained when 
Judge Landis said they would have been more re- 
spectably employed at ditch digging.” 


OCCASION FOR HONORABLE PRIDR. 


Colorado Springs now has the distinction of 
paying its teachers the highest salaries of any 
city in Colorado or any adjoining state. The 
maximum salary paid to a grade teacher here 
after July 1 will be $152.50 a year greater than the 


maximum salary paid in Denver, even under the 


new schedule with the raise of teachers’ wages in 
that city. The local salary will be $420 greater 
than that paid in Topeka, $240 greater than that 
in Salt Lake city, $220 more than in Omaha, and 
$210 more than in Pueblo. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION DE LUXE. © 


Muskegon and Saginaw, Mich., Menomonie, 
Wis., Homestead, Penn., and Cambridge, Mass., 
have quartermillion-dollar industrial education 
public school plants provided by private benevo- 
lence. Everything is the height of elegance, the 
best that money and intelligent selection could 
provide. There was abundant play for individu- 
ality in the planning, but I never go to any one 
of these schools without a thrill of admiration that 
it has been in the heart of men to make such pro- 
vision for the training of boys and girls in indus- 
trial skill and art. The oftener I see these plants 
the more the wonder grows. 


May 30, 1907 
WEDDING OF EDUCATIONAL INTEREST. 


The Albany Journal says:— 

“Seldom does our historic city see such a 
charming wedding, and not very often does it 
give away such an attractive bride, as when Miss 
Charlotte Leland Draper, daughter of the com- 
missioner of education and Mrs. Andrew S. 
Draper, was married to Arthur A. Brown of Cin- 
cinnati at the First Presbyterian church last even- 
ing. Governor and Mrs. Hughes attended the 
ceremony at the church, received with Dr. and 
Mrs. Draper and Mr. and Mrs. Brown at the home, 
and entered warmly into the festivitives of the 
evening.” It was the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the wédding of Dr. and Mrs. Draper. 


a 


Pennsylvania’s legislature, which has recently ad- 
journed, appropriated $15,000,000 for public 
schools. This is probably the record for any 
state legislature in any one year. This is a noble 
tribute to the home influence of Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, state superintendent and president of 
the N. E. A. for the past two years. 


Think of a judge’s telling the F. A. Holbrook 
crowd that any self-respecting man would rather 
dig a ditch at $1.50 a day than sell school and 
church furniture as they have been selling it. 


The new pension law of Chicago taxes teachers 
$5 a year for first five years, $10 a year for second 
five, $15 for the third five, and $10 a year for the 
last ten, a total of $250 in twenty-five years. 


Idaho is among the states that passed extra 
good educational bills this year. State Superin- 
tendent Miss S. Belle Chamberlain has made a 
notable record in this her first year. 


Cooley was not much of an issue in the great 
April election in Chicago, but the election was 
very much of an issue in his official life. 


Los Angeles rates from all over the country 
are now made. One fare for round trip. Late, 
but better late than never. 


The roads east of Chicago actually frightened 
us. They acted as though they meant it. 


Education in Chicago has not quieted any, but 
the stir is on the other side of the house. 


Chicago teachers can be pensioned hereafter 
after twenty-five years of service. 


An eleventh hour repentance is better than 
never, Messrs. Railroad Men. 


If Dunne had done what Busse has done, what 
would have happened? 


There is a deal of interest in the length of Mr. 
Cooley’s memory. 


The railroads will never scare us again. 


Now get ready for N. E. A. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
THE OKLAHOMA CONSTITUTION. 


A good deal of mystery attaches to the consti- 
tution of Oklahoma. Upto the middle of May 
no official copy had been filed with the secretary _ 
of the territory, as required by the enabling act; 
and it was intimated that the copies which had been 
published in the newspapers were inaccurate. 
There is no doubt that the constitution-includes a 
great mass of provisions ordinarily left to legisla- 
tive enactment; and that some of its provisions are 
of an extremely radical sort. It is known, too, 
that it embodies a gerrymander in the division of 
counties, which bears hardly upon the opponents 
of the party at present in power. It makes, more- 
over, provisions for education cf so meagre a 
character that a large proportion of the children 
must grow up illiterates. It seems probable that 
the constitutional convention will have to be 
reassembled to undo some of its work before 
the state can be regularly admitted. 


A CONTINUING PENALTY. 


The Chicago beef-packers have cleaned their 
premises, changed their methods, adopted all 
sorts of sanitary appliances and arrayed their em- 
ployees in spotless white, yet they are experienc- 
ing a continuing penalty for their past practices. 
That much-enduring entity, the public, has a tena- 
cious memory and has acquired a distaste for canned 
beef, which it will take time to overcome. The 
export figures tell their own story, and require no 
elucidation. Last April the exports of canned 
beef were less than one million pounds; in April, 
1906, they were more than four million. For the 
ten months ending with April, the exports 
amounted to only thirteen million pounds, as against 
fifty-six million pounds for the corresponding 
period of 1905-6. 

STATE AGAINST STATE. 

What are the rights of either of two states in a 
river which flows through both and the waters of 
which are essential to the prosperity of both? 
That is practically the question involved in the case 
brought by the state of Kansas against the state of 
Colorado, with which the United States supreme 
court has just dealt. Kansas claimed that. Colo- 
rado was doing it serious injury by diverting the 
waters of the Arkansas river for irrigation pur- 
poses. Colorado insisted that it had a right to do 
what it pleased with the river within its borders. 
The court dismissed the appeal of Kansas for an 
injunction against Colorado, but it did so on the 
ground that no substantial injury had been shown; 
and it affirmed its power to determine the proper 
division of water if further disputes should arise. 

A PLOT AGAINST THE CZAR. 

Premier Stolypin communicated to the Duma, 
May 20, the discovery of a plot against the Czar, 
which had wide ramification, and included among 
its intended victims the Czar himself, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, and M. Stolypin. The plot was the 
work of a criminal society formed at St. Peters- 
burg for the express purpose of committing terror- 
ist outrages, and it is believed to have included 
persons near to Czar, among them certain of the 
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NEW FEATURES IN BOSTON WORK. 
(Continued from page 601.] 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ARTS. 


The board of superintendents of the Boston 
public schools have recommended the establish- 
ment of a girls’ high school of practical arts to be 
opened in September. The success of the high 
school of commerce established last fall for boys 
has increased the belief that similar provision 
should be made for girls, and the recommendation 
of this high school of practical arts is the result. 


HIGH SCHOOL CHANGES. 


Boston has recently adopted a new system of 
high school organization whereby in each school 
there will be six heads of departments. Hitherto 
all teachers of high schools were of equal rank. 
The maximum annual salary of the man who be- 
comes head of the department will be $3,204. 


HALF PAY FOR STUDY. 


During the last school year Boston has estab- 
lished a system of leaves of absence on half pay 
for teachers who desire to study and travel. Any 
teacher who has completed seven years of service 
in the public schools of Boston may, on the rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent, be granted 
leave of absence on half pay for a period not ex- 
ceeding one year. During this year the teacher 
must make such reports as the superintendent 
may require. A teacher taking this leave of ab- 
sence shall file with the secretary of the board an 
agreement in writing, binding the teacher to re- 
main in the service of the board for three years 
after the expiration of such leave of absence, or, 
in case of resignation within said three years, to 
refund to the board such proportion of the amount 
paid him for the time included in the leave of ab- 
sence as the unexpired portion of said three 
years may bear to the entire three years. The 
provisions of this agreement shall not apply to 
resignation on account of ill health, with the con- 
sent of the board, nor to resignation at the re- 
quest of the board. After twenty-one years of 
service in the public schools of this city, a similar 
leave of absence not exceeding one year on half 
pay may be granted for the purpose of rest. This 
regulation has been in operation since September 
1, 1906, and many teachers have already taken ad- 
vantage of its liberal provisions. 


MERIT SYSTEM. 


Boston has adopted a merit system of appoint- 
ments of teachers. All persons desiring employ- 
ment in the public schools of the city of Boston 
must be examined by the board of superintend- 
ents, and those who obtain certificates are rated 
by the board of superintendents in the order of 
their merit. Appointments are limited to the 
highest three on the proper eligible list. Forty 
per cent. of the rating is determined by the length, 
character, and quality of the teaching experience, 
and sixty per cent. is based upon the scholastic 
attainments as shown by the examination. This 
system has completely removed political influence 
in the question of appointments, 
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- . NATURE STUDIES. 
BY IDELLA RETTENA BERRY. 


In whatever way nature speaks to you, listen. 
In this complex life of ours there seem to be no 
hours for human solitude. It is only when the 
health is broken that we weary mortals step aside 
to some quiet nook to rest. How much wiser to 
have done this before the weakness came. Nature 
herself has cloudy and wet days necessary for the 
rest of animals and plants, besides refreshing the 
thirsty earth. We tired mortals ought to profit by 
these observations. There is nothing so strength- 
ening, healing, and life-giving as the thoughts 
which nature pours into our minds. She will set 
us on our feet.again and give us words of cheer. 

Let us find a day for a walk and be idle. Toa 
lover of nature the landscapes of summer are as 
expressive as human faces. No two faces are ex- 
actly alike, no two landscapes or flowers or trees are 
alike. When we can take the variety of summer 
beauty which spreads itself with lavish hand, as a 
new picture, a new art, a new mystery in which, 
then we may consider ourselves wise. 

Let us impart some of this wisdom to the child. 
The charm of teaching nature is taking your classes 
out for walks and talks. This is the only natural 
and true method of nature study. <A walk in the 
fields and woods means a new world to the child if 
he is properly instructed and goes about with his 
senses awake. He needs to know something of 
the character and personal histories of nature’s gifts, 
for a passing glance means nothing. Every road- 
side weed become a wonderful mystery to a child 
when he begins to get acquainted with its life. 

Teachers in their efforts to cultivate in the child 
a love for nature often are the means of almost ex- 
terminating nature’s beautiful gifts. It is better 
to study the flowers in their natural environments, 
watching their development to maturity, then to 
pluck and pull to pieces. The idea of the “whole- 
ness” with its life history is more impressive. T can- 
not emphasize too much the one important duty of 
the teacher to prevent this spirit of selfishness in 
collecting and casting awav. Where there are 
plenty of common things there is no fear of ex- 
termination. It is the rare things that should be 
protected. 

Children love to make daisy wreaths, dandelion 
curls and chains, hemlock baskets, willow whistles: 
to eat the wild strawberries. choke cherries, wild 
apples, rose hips, blueberries. pigeon plums, May 
apples, and sorrel: to jump the winding brook and 
sail boat chips. They associate these thines with 


pleasure, and it teaches them to know and love the 
common things. 


We should never fail in our walks to show the 
relations and adaptability of certain parts. 
tint of the petal has some meaning. The insect 
is the counterpart. Flowers are restaurants free 
to all insects. They hang out a sign of bright color 
to show the visitors the direct entrance. Study 
the insect life in connection with the plant life. 
Certain flowers are adapted for certain insect life. 
The long-tongued insects visit the tube-shaned 
flowers, the short-tongued visit the open spreading 
flowers. Study the little thrips in connection with 
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the daisy. This minute insect pollenizes the minute 
flowers of the daisy which compose the yellow 
centre. 


A bee or butterfly upon the flower is worth more 


-to the child than all the museums and herbaria in 


the world. Watching them gather nectar from the 
flowers is not only a fascination for children, but for 
adults as well. Can any caterpillars be found 
feeding upon the green leaves? If so take them to 
the schoolroom and have fresh leaves brought 
every day. Watch them eat. Do they chew, bite, 
or slice? 

On these field walks the teacher should still be 
teaching and have control of her class. She should 
have her nature walk prepared as well as her regu- 
lar class work. She should know in advance the 
locality to be visited and what things are to be 
talked about. All should see and talk about these 
things together. 

The fundamental teachings of nature should be 
nature herself. - The child should become ac- 
quainted with nature through his physical senses 
before reading about it in books, or listening to the 
teacher’s talk. When a child has a mental concept 
of nature, the literature can be appreciated. Agassiz 
said: “If we study nature from books when we go 
out-of-doors we can’t find her.” The subject does 
not deal with books, but with living material—ma- 
terial that must be seen, consequently there must 
be nature walks. 

The time spent on these walks is not wasted 
when the child’s soul is absorbed and filled to the 
overflow with the mysteries of nature. He is made 
happy and you will make him happy twenty 
years hence by the memory of it, and he will al- 
ways live in the midst of nature. 


THE BABE’S TALK. 
BY G. STANLEY HALL. 

Learning speech is almost like taking flight for 
the soul. It is curious how closely the babe’s de- 
fects in learning to talk resemble those seen in 
disease and old age, when speech is progressively 
impaired. The long-disputed question whether 
children invent new words is now overwhelmingly 
settled in the affirmative, and we have lists of such 
creations at two stages of life, one in tender years, 
and another conscious in the later teens. Vocabu- 
laries of the nursery grow rather slowly and many 
of them have been collected during the first one. 
two or even three years of life and tabulated. At 
first a single word means a whole sentence, and 
there is endless repetition, imitation of other per- 
sons and of nature. Were the child not brought 
up in the midst of a ready-made tongue, without 
doubt it would develop a new one. 


> 


AGRICULTURE, 


Trip to a farm. 

Appearance of the farm. 

Buildings on the farm. 

Animals used on the farm. ’ 

The work of the farmer at this season. 

His work at other seasons. 

Farming implements. 

Improvements in methods of farming. 

Compare primitive farming tools with the im- 
proved machinery of to-day. 
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FOR MEMORIZING. 


TRUTH. 


‘Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost centre in us all 
Where truth abides in fulness; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect clear perception—which is truth. 
A baffling and preventing carnal mesh 
Binds it, and makes all error; and to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. 

—Browning. 

Follow the Christ the King. 
Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the King, 
Else wherefore born? 
—Tennyson. 


—o-—— 

I know the look of wind-blown grass, 
The quiet rustle of the corn, 

The lusty song the thrasher sings 
To usher in the glowing morn. 


Wherefore, O skeptic, go and try 
Your question in some other ear; 
I know enough to keep my heart 
Brimful of joy from year to year. 
—John White Chadwick. 
“And things can never go badly wrong, 


If the heart be true and the love be strong; 

For the mist, if it comes, and the weeping rain, 

Will be changed by the love into sunshine again.” 
—Selected. 


“No matter how depressed you feel, 

Look cheerful! 

A gloomy face is ungenteel, 
Look cheerful! 

Nobody cares about your woes, 

Each has his sorrows, goodness knows! 

So why should you your grief disclose? 
Look cheerful! 


“Though you are blue as indigo, 
Look cheerful! 
You’re prettier when you smile, you know, 
Look cheerful! 
The world abhors a gloomy face, 
And tales of woe are commonplace, 
So stir yourself, and take a brace— 
Look cheerful!” 


Oh, keep me from all pride—from pride of power 

Howe’er so wielded, hand or heart or brain! 

If once a child, childlike let me remain: 

Softly let me live out my little hour, 

Content, unseeking, as the summer flower 

That knows not if it shall,be known again. 
—Edith Thomas, inp Congregationalist.” 


Each year to ancient friendships adds a ring, 

As to an oak, and precious more and more, 

Without deservingness or help of ours, 

They grow, and, silent, wider spread each year 

Their unbought ring of shelter or of shade. 
—Lowell. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN CHINA. 


[The Bureau of Edugation has received, through the De- 
partment of State, the following report from the American 
legation in China in regard to educational reform in that 
country. } 


This legation has sent a number of reports to the 
department upon the subject of “Educational Re- 
form in China.” 

In more than one of these attention was invited 
to the rapid increase in the number of Chinese 
students who were being sent abroad for educa- 
tion. Most of these students have gone to Japan, 
but a number have been sent to Europe and Amer- 
ica. 

The adoption of a public school system on 
modern lines and the abolition of the old system 
of examinations gave a strong impetus to the 
movement. 

No definite arrangements have been made as yet 
for the conferring of degrees in connection with 
the new public school system, but, as an increasing 
number of students are returning from foreign col- 
leges and universities, it has become necessary to 
mnmake special arrangement for their examination 
with a view to granting them Chinese degrees and 
assigning them to official posts. This is the more 
imperative because of the great need for men ac- 
quainted with modern sciences and international 
law in various branches of the government service. 

The first degree conferred upon such students by 


the imperial government was granted in the sum- 
mer of 1905, when fourteen returned students were 
thus honored. 

This year arrangements were made for another 
examination, the results of which have been made 
known. The number of applicants for examina- 
tion was fifty-three, but only forty-two were ad- 
mitted, of whom twenty-three had studied in Japan, 
seventeen in the United States, and one each in 
Great Britain and Germany. 

The students were examined in the branches 
covered by their foreign degrees. By a mistake 
of the examiners two of the American students 
were improperly classed and failed to receive the 
examination intended. 

Those receiving marks of 80 per cent. or up- 
wards were granted the degree of chin shih, or 
doctor; those marked from 70 per cent. to 80 per 
cent., a first grade chu jen, or M. A., and those be- 
tween 60 per cent and 70 per cent. a second grade 
M. A. 

The papers were prepared in English by students 
who had studied in the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and Germany, and in Chinese by those who 
had studied in Japan. 

The result was that nine gained the doctorate, 
five the first grade M. A., and eighteen the second 
grade M. A. Ten failed, including the two Ameri- 
can students who were improperly classed. 

Of the nine doctors, eight studied in the United 
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States and one in Great Britain. The first place 
was taken by a graduate of Yale. One of the 
doctors is W. W. Yen, a professor in St. John’s 
College (American Episcopal mission) Shanghai, 
who is, | believe, a graduate of the University of 
Virginia. Among the first grade M. A.'s are: S. 
Alfred Sze and his brother, Thomas Sze, gradu- 
ates of Cornell. The former was secretary to Pro- 
fessor Jenks during his conference with the Chinese 
government upon the subject of the establishment 
of a new monetary system for China. Mr. Sze has 
since been appointed general superintendent of the 
Peking-Hankow railway. 
NOTABLE PEACE RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, by the National Arbitration and Peace Con- 
gress held in New York city, composed of delegates from 
thirty-five states, that the government of the United 
States be requested, through its representatives to the 
second Hague conference, to urge upon that body the 
formation of a more permanent and more comprehen- 
sive international union for the purpose of insuring the 
efficient co-operation of the nations in the development 
and application of international law the 
nance of the peace of the world: 

Resolved, that, to this end, it is the judgment of this 
congress that the governments should provide that the 
Hague conference shall hereafter be a permanent insti- 
tution, with representatives from all the nations, meet- 
ing periodically for the regular and systematic considera- 
tion of the international problems constantly arising in 
the intercourse of the nations, and that we invite our 
government to instruct its delegates to the coming con- 
ference to secure, if possible, action in this direction: 

Resolved, that a general treaty of arbitration for rati- 
fication by all the nations should be drafted by the com- 
ing conference, providing for the reference to the Hague 
court of international disputes which may 
arise, which cannot be adjusted by diplomacy: 

Resolved, that the congress records its endorsement of 
the resolution adopted by the inter-parliamentary union 
at its conference last July, that in case of disputes aris- 
ing between nations which it may not be possible to em- 
brace within the terms of an arbitration convention. the 
disputing parties before resorting to force shall always 
invoke the services of an international commission of in- 
quiry, or the mediation of one or more friendly powers: 

tesolved, that our government be requested to urge 
upon the coming Hague conference the adoption of the 
proposition, long advocated by our country. to extend to 
private property at sea the same immunity from cap- 
ture in war as now shelters private property on land: 

Resolved, that the time has arrived for decided act’on 
towards the limitation of the burdens of armaments. 
which have enormously increased since 1899, and the 
government of the United States is respectfully — re- 
quested and urged to instruct its delegates to the com- 
ing Hague conference to support with the full weight of 
our national influence the proposition of the British gov- 
ernment as announced by the prime minister, to have, if 
possible, the subject of armaments considered the 
conference. 


and mainte- 


hereafter 


by 
BOOKS FOR KINDERGARTEN. 


“Symbolic Education,” Blow (Appl.). 

“How to Tell Stories,” Bryant (H. & M.). 
“Education by Development.’ Froebel (Appl.). 
“Pedagogy of the Kindergarten,” Froebel (Appl.). 
“Mottoes and Commentaries,” Froebel (Appl.). 
“Froebel’s Educational Laws,” Hughes (Appl.). 
“Mother Stories,” Lindsay (Bradley). 
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“More Mother Stories,” Lindsay (Bradley). 
“Every-Day Songs and Games,” Poulsson (Bradley). 
“In the Child World.” Poulsson (Bradley). 
“Nursery Finger Plays,” 


Poulsson (Bradley). 
“Froebel’s Occupations,” 


Wiggin & Smith (H. & XM.) 


NURSES IN THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


The benefit the Wells School, Boston, has derived from 
the services of the nurse installed by the Fathers’ and 
Mothers’ Club of Boston is shown in an interesting ani 
convincing fashion by one of the teachers, who writes:— 

“In a district including over 2.500 children the position 
of nurse is by no means an easy one. 


We feel that we 
are singularly favored in having one who by her tact 
and actual hard work has succeeded in winning the ap 
proval of the teachers, the respect of the parents, and 
the love and confidence of the children. 

“More cases of septic fingers, adenoids, and other 
operations more or less serious are now attended to thin 
could possibly be cared for without the nurse, as the chil- 
dren will go to the operating room with her willingly: 
many times the parents are too nervous to be of any use, 
or too busy to go as long as the child is not absolutely ill. 
Of the many other advantages that might be named, 
which our nurse has demonstrated and which any good 
nurse might demonstrate, I will mention but two, which 
seem the most important. 

“Formerly, when a child was sent home because of 
eye or ear trouble, skin disease, or other physical ail- 
ment, it was difficult to make the parents understand the 
reason either by note or by the child's interpretation of 
the message, and frequently he remained at home until 
sent for, and then it would be found that nothing had 
been done. Now the nurse follows him home and ex- 
plains fully the treatment he needs; he is attended to 
properly and returns to school with the least possible 
loss of time. 

“Second, all friction between parents and teachers is 
avoided by the clear and kindly explanations of the 
nurse. The parents are educated, not only in the care 
of the children, but in the knowledge that the whole at- 
titude of the school is friendly, that the child is sent 
home for his own good, and much of the teacher's time 
is saved in this way. The ‘angry parent’ has almost be- 
come a thing of the past. as anger was more often 
aroused by attempts to point out physical needs than by 
eases of discipline. 

“By saving the children’s time, then, and by increas 
ing the parents’ confidence in the schools without en 
croaching upon the teachers’ duties, the nurse in the pul- 
lic sehool is invaluable.” 


a 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 

Dr. Winship: Your article on the University of Ill nois 
is one of the most valuable educational papers I have 
read. There is more real valuable information in it than 
in many whole books on the subject. 
this 
ing. 


I thank you for 
splendid writeup of this great institution of learn- 
Such an article is solid comfort, and Illinois Uni- 
versity is an inspiration, as you present if. 
“do move.” Such work educates. 
to subscribe myself, 


The world 
I have the pleasure 


Yours most warinly. 
J. Fairbanks. 
Springfield. Mo. 
“LET FATE DO H*R WORST.”’ 
Pardon me if I call your attention to an error on pice 
“4. of the Journal of Education. The lines bezinning:— 
“Let fate do her worst,” 
should be credited to Tom Moore, not to Milton. 
W. W. Bailey. 
Providence, I. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

THE MAKING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Wil- 
liam H. Crawshaw, A. M., Colgate University Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. With literary map and illus- 
trations. 463 pp. Introductory price, $1.25. 

“The Making of English Literature,” intended for use 
in colleges and by general readers, is just such a book 
as one wishing to get a brief history of English litera- 
ture will be delighted to read. While Crawshaw’s *“Mak- 
ing of English Literature’ presents a clear, sensible, 
well-proportioned history of the making of English liter- 
ature, the greater part of its space is given to significant 
authors and works, and to the great life forces and guid- 
ing impulses that had to do with literary creation. The 
author interprets literature as an “expression of human 
life—of human experience in the past, of human activity 
in the present, and of human aspiration for the future.” 
He recognizes that behind the book is the man, and that 
behind the man is the life of the whole people. It is in 
this collective life and character of the race that the au- 
thor discovers the larger forces—paganism, Christianity, 
romance, Classicism, individualism, democracy, and sci- 
ence—which have marked the main current in the great 
literary stream. These forces are clearly explained, and 
their influences on literature fully illustrated. These, 
however, merely serve to explain the environment of 
the author, the tendencies of the age; individual genius 
is shown to rise above these. Much stress is laid on per- 
sonality, which the author views as the most important 
fact of English literature. This book also presents a 
good history of the several forms of literary creation— 
prose, ballad, drama, lyric, essay, novel. It points out 
the time when each first appeared and explains its rela- 
tion to the whole literature. The division of literature 
into its principal literary periods—determined by the dur- 
ation of certain creative forces—is a suggestive one and 
helps the student to preserve a unity of thought which 
is difficult in a history dealing with such a multitudinous 
variety of life and literature. Professor Crawshaw’'s 
characterizations of authors and literary works are apt, 
picturesque, and delightfully impartial. Comparisons 
are made judiciously, without favoritism to any author, 
period, or form of writing. The scale of balance of the 
subject is well preserved, There are thirty-five illustra- 
tions, reproductions of famous buildings, fac-simile 
pages of old manuscripts, portraits of eminent authors, 
pictures of literary places. They are all highly educa- 
tive, and stimulate an interest in the text. The author 
reserves his bibliographies, outlines, suggestions for 
study, and other subsidiary matter for the appendix. In 
this way the literary narrative is not interrupted and 
vet the material is easily accessible for reference when 
the reader desires to use it. A good literary map adds to 
the interest and usefulness of the book. 


ACADIAN RIEMUINISCENCES. By Judge Felix Voor- 
hees. Boston: The Palmer Company. Cloth. Tllus- 
trated. 107 pp. Price, $1.06. 

The author of this work is a descendant of the Acadian 
people, of whom he writes, and with those wrongs—as 
he naturally deems them—he warmly sympathizes. The 
inost interesting part of the book is that which relates 
to the “true Evangeline.” who was one “Emmeline La- 
hiche,” betrothed to Louis Arceneaux, 


separated from 
him at the embarkation, lost her reason = on 
arriving in Louisiana, and is buried “near the little 
church at the Poste des Attakapas” in that state. The 


story is pathetic all through, but maintains the old mis- 
take that the Acadians were the victims of English op- 
pression rather than the authors of many of their 


own 
sorrows, 


GOLDSMITH’S THE DESERTED VILLAGE. Edited 
with introduction and notes by Louise Pound, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Standard ‘English Classics Series. 
On the list of college entrance requirements.  1{)))- 
1911. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
Xxv+32 pp. Frontispiece. List price, 20 
mailing price, 25 cents. 

“The Deserted Village” is one of the British master- 
pieces with a nniversal interest. one with which every 
American student should be familiar. This latest eq@ 
tion of “The Deserted Village” is a concise, yet com- 
plete, critical edition admirablv adapted for school use. 
The introduction gives in condensed form some idea of 
contemporary conditions, as well as seme account of the 
life and works of the author. The first part treats briefly 
ef the times. dealing with political events and history, the 
industrial England of Goldsmith’s day, and literary con- 
ditions: the second sketches Goldsmith's life, his literary 
work, and his personality; the third treats of Gold 
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smith’s aim and his economic views in the poem, of its 
composition and publication, of the  versification, and 
other points. The notes are illustrative and explanatory 
as well as textual, and are full without burdening the 
student with too many explanations or comments on 
the obvious. The text, which has been carefully and in- 
dependently prepared, is that of the latest revised edi- 
tion published in Goldsmith's lifetime, the fifth. Altera- 
tions have been limited to a few modernizations in 
spelling and capitalization, and some minor changes, 
necessary for consistency in a school edition, in the 
punctuation. Earlier readings of amended passages are 
included in the notes. A new feature which adds much 
to the convenience of the edition is the inclusion in an 
appendix of two passages always read in connection 
with the poem, the sketch of the poor parson from Chanu- 
cer’s prologue to “The Canterbury Tales,” and Dryden's 
“Character of a Good Parson.” 


MUCH ADOE ABOUT NOTHING 


First folio edition. 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and 


Helen A. Clarke. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. Gilt 
top, 75 cents; limp leather, gilt top, $1.00. 
This edition marks a radical departure from other 


popular texts. While they have been content to print 
the master in an “edited” form, the present editors have 
returned to the criginal first folio of 1623 and reprinted 
it exactly. Any corrections or suggestions made by pre- 
vious editors are reserved for footnotes; while the vol- 
ume is also fully equipped with notes, criticism, glos- 
sary, and variorum readings, making it an absolute 
“pocket variorum.” Eleven other plays have been is- 
sued in this edition, each being given in a separate vol- 
ume of uniform style and treatment. 


LA BRUYERE’S CARACTERES PAGES CHOLSIES. 
London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Leather. Gilt. Portrait. 212 pp. 

An exquisite copy of Bruyere’s leading writings, pub- 
lished in “Les Classiques Francais” under the direction 
of H. Warner Allen. The fine portrait of the author is 
the work of J. A. Symington. The elaborate introduc- 
tion is by Augustin Filon. The “Caracteres” dates from 
1688, when the first edition appeared. It was one of 
the finest pieces of writing of its day, the French of the 
text being of the purest and best. In the elaborate 
form in which it now appears, it appears best fitted for 
a gift book, but it will also be found of the highest ser- 
vice to the student of French in our schools, as it is 
really a classic. 


MODERN PENMANSHIP. By C. L. Ricketts. 


Cij- 
eago: Laird & Lee. Cloth. Illustrated. 96 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 


A charming example of what may be done by a factl® 
pen, in plain text, business hand, ornamental work, and 
everything else for which the pen may be used. There 
is a distinct place for such a work, for not a few men— 
even professional men—need their chirography  im- 
proved to make it fairly legible. The business college 
will welcome such a work, doubtless. They should, to 
say the least of it. 


ESPERANTO IN TWENTY LESSONS. 


By C. 8. Grif- 
fin. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 
100 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


Inclined as many are to ridicule Dr. Zamenhoff’s at- 
tempt to provide a universal language, yet such a book 
as this suggests that Esperanto is here and here to stay. 
The marvel in this volume is the suggestion that the 
tongue can be mentally mastered in twenty lessons, al- 
though a long-continued practice may be required to use 
it with ease. If the new tongue is “spreading like wild- 
fire.’ as the author asserts. then this work of his will 
find its place as an aid to the acquisition of it. 


1) 


BUOKS RECEIVED. 

“4 German Grammar.’’ By Francis Kingsley Ball. 
Heath & Co. 

‘* The Essays of Elia.’’ By Charles Lamb. Price, 30 cents.——“ The 
Popular Ballad.’ By F. B. Gummere. Price, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

‘Le Romanticisme Francais.’’ Edited by T. F. Crane 
——*' Tableaux De La Revolution Francaise.’ 
and 8. J. Brun 


Boston: D.C. 


Price, $1.00. 
Edited by T. F. Crane 
Price, $100 ——*' La Societe Francaise au Dix- 
Septieme Siecle.”” Edited by T. F. Crane. Price, $1.00 * Out- 
lines of Roman History.”’” By H. F. Pelham. Price, $1.75. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
* [ndividual Training in Our Colleges.”’ By Ciarence F. Birds— 
eye. Price,$ .75. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
‘*Nature Round the House.” By Patten Wilson. 


New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Co y should be received 
by the editor ‘x later t Friday preceding 
date of issue 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 5-7: Michigan Music Teachers, 
Kalamazoo. 

June 18, 19, 20: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Winchester. 

June 20-22; National Playground As- 
sociation, Chicago. 

June 24-26: South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association, Chick 
Springs. 

June 25-27: Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay, Edward M. Van 
Cleve, secretary, Steubenville, Ohio, 

July 1-3: Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Western Division, Salem, 
Miss Aphia L. Dimick, president. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal, William C. 
Crawford, Cambridge street, All- 
ston, Mass., secretary. 

July 2, 3, 4: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, Greensburg, 
Superintendent R. B. Teitrick, 
president, Brookville. 

July 9-12: National Educational As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, California. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teacb- 
ers’ Association, Buriington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 

ids, Iowa. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, "OS: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ASHLAND. A teachers’ institute 
ein connection with a meeting of the 
Winnipesaukee Teachers’ Association 
was held at Ashland May 24, with 
the following program: ‘Preparation 
for the Classics,” Superintendent R. 
J. Sisk; “Patriotism in the Schools,” 
State Superintendent H. C. Morrison; 
“Some Points of Contact Between 
Theory and Practice,’ Superintend- 
ent Sisk; “Physiology and Hygiene,” 
Miss Sarah Coppinger: “Geography.” 
W. H. Huse; “Schoolhouse Sanita- 
tion,” Miss Coppinger. 

NASHUA. On May 31 the annual 
meeting of the Merrimack Valley 
Teachers’ Association was held at 
Nashua. The following program was 
given: “The Backward Pupil,” Prin- 
cipal F. W. Lakeman, Nashua; 
“School Economy,” Miss Harriet C. 
Kimball, Concord; “Trouble,” Super- 
intendent William C. Bates, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; “Patriotism in the 
Public Schools,” State Superintend- 
ent H. C. Morrison; “Language,” 
Miss Mabel C. Bragg, Lowell Normal 
school; ‘Music in the Schools,” Su- 
perintendent Bates; “Teaching Liter- 
ature,” Miss Bragg. 

LISBON. Charles L. Wallace, 
principal of the high school at Lis- 
bon, has resigned to accept the prin- 
cipalship of the high school at Ply- 
mouth. Mr. Wallace has been at Lis- 
bon since 1889 and is known as one 
of the strongest teachers in the state. 


VERMONT. 


SPRINGFIELD. Stet- 
son, high school principal for two 
years at South Royalton, has been 
elected principal of the high school 
at Springfield, Vt., to succeed B. M. 
Roscoe, who becomes district super- 
intendent. 


GREAT BARRINGTON. Freder- 
ick L. Burnham, the new state agent 
in drawing, was at an institute in this 
town last week. He is going the 
rounds with Agent J. E. Warren in 
his institutes in western Massachu- 
setts 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. In April, 1904, the 
school committee approved the recom- 
mendation of the board of superin- 
tendents that experimental modifica- 
tions of the course of study be made 
in the Winthrop school, for the pur- 
pose of determining in what way the 
school may become more effective in 
training pupils for industrial pur- 
suits, while at the same time main- 
taining the efficiency of preparation 
for admission to the high schools, Un- 
der this order, industrial courses for 
girls were introduced and maintained. 
The experiment has met with suce- 
cess, and the work will be extended 
to one or more boys’ schools. It is 
proposed to give one-fifth of the time 
in one or more boys’ schools to defi- 
nite industrial instruction. In the 
Hancock district industrial training 
will be provided, every afternoon in 
the week, for a limited number of 
girls. Girls taking these courses will 
give two-fifths of their entire school 
time to industrial work. 

LEE. The school committees of 
Lee, Otis, Tyringham, and Monterey 
met April 26 and unanimously re- 


~ elected Preston Barr as superintend- 


ent of the district for the ensuing 
year. 

WAKEFIELD. Superintendent J. 
H. Carfrey has been unanimously 
re-elected for a third time at an in- 
creased salary by the school commit- 
tee. Mr. Carfrey’s untiring work has 
thus received merited recognition. 


MONSON. This town and adjoin- 
ing towns held an institute in the 
Academy building on April 24. There 
were eleven persons on the program. 
J. E. Warren, the new agent of the 
state board of education, is holding 
an important series of institutes 
through western Massachusetts. 

HINSDALE. State Agent J. BE. 
Warren held an institute in the town 
hall for the towns in this vicinity on 
April 25. George H. Martin. secre- 
tary of the state board, has been in 
attendance upon the series of insti- 
tutes held by Mr. Warren in western 
Massachusetts. 

HANOVER. The joint committee 
of Hanover, Hanson, and Norwell 
has re-elected Charles A. Harris su- 
perintendent of schools at an_ in- 
creased salary. 

CARLISLE. The town of Carlisle 
has voted to build a four-room school- 
house to take the place of three anti- 
quated one-room school buildings. 


CONNECTICUT. 


EAST HARTFORD. Merle E. Sel- 
lew, principal of the Meadow school. 
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TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


Columbia University, New York City 


Professional and Graduate Courses leadin 
to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., an 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 


25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 


and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
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Announcement for 1907-08 ready April ist. 
Teachers College Publications :— 
TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
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No.1, Report of Massachusetts Committee 
on Industrial Education, 50 cents. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
The Summer | 


Quarter, 1907 


First Term, June 15—July 
25; Second Term, July 25— 
August 3t enables students 
to begin regular work with- 
out waiting for the Autumn 
Quarter and affords special 
vacation opportunities for 
teachers. 

Divinity School, Law 
School, School o t Education, 
Rush Medical College (affili- 
ated); Graduate Schools of 
Arts and Literature, Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science; 
Senior and Junior Colleges 
of Arts, Literature, Philos- 
ophy, and Science. 

Forinformation address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 


Total expense, including board and tuition, $30 to $35. 
Credit toward a degree given for all work of college 
grade. 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 


JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


has resigned, to become principal of 
the Washington-street school in Wal- 
lingford. 

STAFFORD. Principal Ralph 
Booth of the West Stafford grammar 
school has decided to adhere to his 
former decision and not return to the 
school next term. He sent his resig- 
nation to the committee several days 
ago and the committee asked him to 
reconsider the matter, but Mr. Booth 
says other duties compel his resig- 
nation. 

SOMERS. Following is a list of 
the teachers in the different districts 
for this spring term: First, Viahelle 
Avery; third, Mary Macenter of 
Stamford: fourth, Olive Kibbe: fifth, 
Annie Doyle; sixth, Miss Collins, 
New Hartford: seventh, Lena Rus- 
sell; ninth, Sadie Sexton. 


MERIDEN. No student of the 
Meriden high school may hereafter 
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become a member of any high school 
secret society, so called, without im- 
mediately forfeiting his membership 
in said school. 

The teachers of the public schools 
have taken the first step at a meeting 
of their association in a movement 
looking for the raising of the general 
standard of salaries. 

PUTNAM. Ata meeting of the 
school board the resignation of Miss 
Mae Champlin as assistant teacher in 
the kindergarten and grade one of 
Israel Putnam school accepted. 
Miss Blanche Randall was elected her 
successor. Miss Lizzie McGregor of 
East Putnam was appointed teacher 
in the East Putnam school for the 
spring term, Miss Ruby Reynolds 
having resigned. 

NORWICH. At the thirty-first an- 
nual convention of the Eastern Con- 
necticut Teachers’ Association held 
here Friday, May 10, about 500 teach- 
ers were present. Addresses were 
made by W. W. Stetson of Augusta, 
Me.; Walter H. Small, Providence, 
R. IL: and Miss Mary Slattery of 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Frank E. Parlin, 
Quincey, Mass., and Professor Cc. H. 
Judd of Yale. The following officers 
were elected: President, J. L. Chap- 
man, Plainfield: vice-president, Miss 
Cc. A. Stevens, Norwich; secretary and 
treasurer, George W. Dickson, Willi- 
mantic; executive committee, Miss 
Mary E. Butler, New London; C. M. 
Stone, Danielson; Miss Gertrude 
Hall Putnam. 

WILLIMANTIC. ‘The salaries of 
teachers have been increased, the 
maximum salaries of grade teachers 
going from $480 to $500 a year. 

NEW HAVEN. A unique course 
in geology is to be given this year in 
the Yale summer school. Professor 
Gregory, one of the directors of the 
Connecticut geological survey, has 
arranged to take a class of teachers 
to the various parts of the state where 
the typical formations are to be 
found. 

NEW BRITAIN. Charles H. Judd, 
professor of psychology at Yale Uni- 
versity, lectured recently before the 
teachers in Grammar school hall on 
“Memory and Its Training.” This 
was the last lecture in the series, the 
others having been on “The Nervous 
System” and “The Eyes and Their 
Uses,” with reference to the correlat- 
ing, combining, and interpretation of 
visual impressions. 

WINDSOR LOCKS. The members 
of the Windsor Locks board of edu- 
eation have been considering for 
some time whether or not it was ad- 
visable to continue the high school 
and recently appointed a committee 
to interview State Secretary Hine as 
to the advisability of further contin- 
uing the school. The iatter has made 
investigation of the school and in a 
lengthy report recommends that the 
school be continued, adding that the 
school is an excellent one. 

DANBURY. Edwin Howe For- 
bush, a specialist connected with the 
Massachusetts state board of agricul- 
ture, will give an illustrated lecture 
on birds at the State Normal school 
on Wednesday evening, May 15. 

STAMFORD. The school-city idea 
is spreading. Glenbrook school is 
the latest to embrace it. The plan 
continues to work splendidly in Wil- 
liam street, Stamford, where they are 


now well into their school adminis- 
tration. 
WARREN. One of the Connecti- 
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cut exhibits at the Jamestown expo- 
sition will be a picture of the school- 
house at Warren, the oldest in the 
state, which is more than a century 
old and has been in continuous use 
since it was built in 1793. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 

BOISE. The salaries of all the teach- 
ers are raised and put all on a yearly 
instead of a monthly basis. The 
grade teachers are to be graded in 
three classes, drawing salaries of 
$800, $760, and $720 a year. Promo- 
tions are made for merit, either as 
shown in the schools here, or through 
the character and experience of the 
teacher as shown by record else- 
where. The pay for all grades has 
been raised. The salary paid teach- 
ers shall be based upon the length 
and character of experience in school 
work. In order to be eligible to ap- 
pointment, teachers shall have had a 
normal school education, or its equiv- 
alent, and at least two years’ success- 
ful experience in grade schools of ac- 
ceptable rank. Teachers when duly 
appointed shall be credited with ex- 
perience in other schools of accept- 
able rank; provided that no teacher 
appointed for the first time to service 
in the Boise schools shall be rated 
above the second class. All re-elected 
teachers shall be advanced year by 
year until the maximum salary has 
been reached; provided, that any such 
teacher may, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent and _ the 
principal of the building where the 
teacher is employed, be denied pro- 
motion or reduced in class; and pro- 
vided further, that any re-elected 
teacher may, for exceptional merit, 
be given a further advance to an 
amount not in excess of the maxi- 
mum, upon unanimous vote of the 
board. Teachers shall be paid one- 
twelfth of the annual salary on the 
fifth of each month, except in July 
and August. At the close of the 
school year in June, the teachers 
shall recive the tenth and _ eleventh 
installments of their salary, and upon 
the fifth of September following they 
shall be paid the twelfth installment. 
Any teacher who renders less than a 
full year’s service shall receive such 
proportionate part of the eleventh 
and twelfth installments as the num- 
ber of days actually taught by him 
or her bear to the total number of 
school days in the year. In case 
resignation shall be made after Aug- 
ust 1 and prior to the payment of the 
twelfth installment, only one-half of 
the twelfth month’s salary shall be 
due and payable. All teachers shall 
be given written notice of their elec- 
tion, together with a copy of these 


oll 


rules. They shall, not later than a 
date specitied in the written notice, 
sign and return to the secretary of 
the school district, a written accep- 
tance of their election and their as- 
sent to these rules; a failure to sign 
and return the same by the date 
specified in the notice will be con- 
sidered a declination and the position 
will be declared vacant. 

This was a record year for school 


legislation. The compulsory educa- 
tion law was amended so that upon 
application by teacher, trustee, 


county superintendent, or other re- 
sponsible person the judge of the pro- 
bate court must appoint a probation 
officer to look after the cases in 
question and see that they are in 
school. The amendments provide 
for compensation for such officers 
also. There was also passed a Dill 
providing for a state text-book com- 
mission to consist of, State Superin- 
tendent Miss Chamberlain and two 


associates. There was also a law es- 
tablishing three summer normal 
schools located in Coeur d'Alene, 


Boise, and Pocatello. This is most 
important legislation. The law pro- 
vides for one instructor from outside 
the state. Another bill provides for 
the endorsements of life diplomas is- 
sued by state institutions of other 
states. At the recent Inland Empire 
Association in Lewiston this called 
forth discussion on the part of the 
four state superintendents In attend- 
ance. Oregon and Montana stood 
for examinations of all applicants, 
Washington and Idaho endorse high 
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grade diplomas. There is also a law 
providing for final eighth-grade ex- 
aminations. <All eighth-grade pupils 
must pass this examination before 
receiving a diploma that will enter 
him into any high school of the state. 
Another law provides that the county 
superintendents shall have assist- 
ance during any examination. An- 
other law provides that the trustees 
shall provide janitor service’ for 
the district schools the same as in 
town schools. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 605.) 


palace guards. Twenty-eight arrests 
have been made. The Duma passed 
unanimously resolutions expressing 
jay at the Czar’s deliverance. But 
it is a circumstance of ominous sig- 
nificance that the Social Democrats, 
the Social Revolutionists. and the 
Group of Toil and other extremists 
absented themselves when the oath 
was taken, thus refusing to condemn 
the policy of assassination. 

IRISH REJECTION OF THE IRISH 

BILL. 

It was the expected that happened 
at the Nationalist convention at Dub- 
lin, which was called to consider the 
Irish council bill, but it happened 
with unexpected unanimity. With- 
out a dissenting vote. the conven- 
tion, over which John Redmond pre- 
sided, declared the bill inadequate 
and unsatisfactory, and instructed 
the Irish party in parliament to op- 
pose the bill with all its strength. 
This. of course, kills the bill, for if 
the Irish do not want it. it would he 
folly for the government to force it 
upon them. But the consequences 
may be far-reaching. If the Irish 
will have nothing to do with a half- 
loaf, it may be long before a govern- 
ment will be found which will confer 
home rule upon them. 


‘STANDARD OIL EVASIONS. 

When Congress iast year. after 
something of a struggle. included 
pipe lines among common carriers in 
the so-called “rate law” it was as- 
sumed that a way had been found to 
check the monopolistic practices of 
the Standard Oil Company. But 
from a report which has }een 
made to the President by the com- 
missioner of corporations, it appezrs 
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that the company has lost no time in 
devising methods of practically nulli- 
fying the new law. In in- 
stances it has failed to file rates, as 
the law requires, and has absolutely 
refused to receive or deliver oil 
which it does not own. In others, it 
has made a jest of the law by filing 
rates only to unimportant points, or 
requiring enormous amounts of oil 
in a single shipment: and in others 
still it has made the rates preposter- 
ously high. The commissioner very 
naturally urges that immediate con- 
sideration be given to the’ enforce- 
ment of the pipe-line provisions of 
the rate law. 


A DYING PEOPLE, 


The world’s sympathies have been 
strongly appealed to by the reports of 
famine in Russia and China, and 
large though by no means adequate 
contributions have been made to re- 
lieve the distress of the = afflicted 
peoples. But the terrible ravages of 
the plague in India are regarded with 
curious apathy. Until compara. 
tively recent period the British gov- 
ernment made some effort to cle ck 
the malady by segregation and sani- 
tary measures. But the caste feeling 
proved too strong to admit of much 
being done in these directions. Tor 
some time practically nothing has 
been done except to keep the fright- 
ful census of mortality. The latest 
figures, covering six weeks up. to 
May 11, show 451.892 deaths from 
plague in that short period. Of these, 
286.777 were in the Punjab alone. 


THE AUSTRIAN ELECTIONS. 


The recent elections in Austria 
were particularly interesting, for sev- 
eral reasons. They were the first to 
be held under full manhood suffrage. 
They were marked by a curious sulb- 
mergence of both the racial parties, 
the Young Czechs and the Pan-Ger- 
mans, a surprising result. when it is 
reiembered how large a part racial 
questions have held in Austrian poli- 
ties, They gave proof of a sort of 
tidal wave of democratic ideas, which 
brought the strength of the Socialists 
up from eleven to sixty seats in the 
House of Delegates. and the anti 
Semites from twenty-six to fiftv-nine, 
with chances for still further gains in 
the reballoting. There great 
excitement but no disorder at the 
elections: and there surely will he 


Mimated scenes when the newly 
chosen legislators get to work. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

Boston University anniversar es 
for 1907 comprise the following: 

May 31—College faculty reception 
to the senior class, Jacob Sleeper hall, 
Sp. m. 

June 2—Baccalaureate service for 
the graduating classes of all depart- 
ments at Tremont Street church, 
10.30 a. mn: sermou by President 
Huntington. 

June °—Publie meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society at 3.30 p.m. in 
Convocation hall: addresses are ex 
pected from Professor George 
Blakeslee, Ph. D.. of Clark College, 
and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, ‘S1: 
School of Theology. Alumni Associa- 
tion (Alpha Chapter) at the Twenti- 
eth Century Club room: social at 5.04 
Pp. in; dinner at G p. m.. followed by 
business session: School of Medicine. 
valedictory and faculty reception at 
the school building, 7.30 p. ny. 

June 4—Meeting of the trustees «f 
the university at 10.20 a.m. in the 
trustees’ parlor: Colleze of Liberal 
Arts, class dav exercises, Tremont 
temple, 2.30 p. me: Alumni Associa 
tion (Epsilon Chapter) Jacob Sleeper 
Hall, S p. m.: School of Theology, re- 
union of Concord graduates (1850-67) 
and collation. Convocation hall, 
m.: School of Law, class day exer- 
cises, Isaac Rich hall. 3p. m.: Alumni 
Association (Beta Chapter) 
hotel, 6 p. m.: School of Medicine, Al- 
umni Association at Young's hotel at 
Op. m.: dinner at 6.30 p. m. 

June 5—Commencement exercises, 
in Tremont temple, at 10.830 a. m.: 
address by Bishop Daniel Ayres 
Goodsell, LL. D.. followed by the 
promotion of candidates for degrees: 
the University convocation will meet 
in Jacob Sleeper hall at 3 p. m.: busi- 
hess meeting, followed by addresses: 
reception by the senior class of the 
College of Liberal Arts in Jacob 
Sleeper hall from 8 to 11 p. m. 

Little Henry was dining out. and 
was on his very best hehavior. “Wi'] 
you have light meat or dark?’ asked 
his hostess, preparing to help him. to 
chicken. “Td like a drunstick, thank 
you: but IT don’t care at all whether 
it is white meat or dark,” said he, po- 
litely. 
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The N.E. A. Meeting at Los Angeles 


The National Educational Associa- 
tion is the largest and by far the 
most important organization of teach- 
ers to be found anywhere in the 
world. For fifty years it has been 
stimulating, co-ordinating, and unify- 
ing the educational thought and prac- 
tice of our country. By holding its 


meetings now on the Atlantic sea- 
board, now by the Great Lakes, and 
now on the Pacific coust it has en- 


abled the teachers of the nation to 
learn something of the real extent of 
our country, of its diversity of — re- 
sources and of its fertility, wealth, 
and beauty 

The National Educational Associa- 
tion will hold its fiftieth anniversary 
convention July 8-12, in the city of 
Los Angeles, affording an opportu- 
nity to combine attendance at the as- 
sociition meetings with the pleasure 
of a Californian outing for the sum- 
mer months. The comforts afforded 
by all trans-continental lines, their 
dustless roadbeds, and the many in- 
teresting features to be seen along the 
road should add greatly to the pleas- 
ure of the trip. If desirable, by mak- 
ing stop-overs, many points of inter- 
may be viewed in conjunction 
with the trip. such as, the Grand Can- 
von of Arizona, the petrified forest, 
Indian Pueblos, toward the south, or 
the Yellowstone National park = far- 
ther north. 

Los Angeles has attained the title 
of the Convention City. Beautifully 
situated about midway between the 
high Sierra mountains and the broad 
Pacific, within easy access of either, 
and possessed of a climate un- 
matched anywhere in the world, it is 
a most charming locality to visit and 
to live in. Four trans-continental 
lines and numerous” shorter steam 
lines centre in the city. Its street 
ear service is unequaled anywhere 
in the country, there being 175 miles 
of city tracks and 675 miles of inter- 
urban lines to take you through 
famous orange groves, vineyards, 
orchards, and beautiful natural flower 
gardens, to the mountains or to the 
seashore in less than an hour's ride 
from the city. 

For pleasure seekers many oppor- 
tunities for amusement are afforded. 
Within the city limits are located six- 
teen public parks. one of them eon 
taining 3.000 the largest mu- 
nicipal park in the world. Fourteen 
theatres open all the year around are 
senttered over the section, 
Over twenty trips, at rates not ex- 
ceeding $1.00 each, may be made to 
various points of interest in and 
about Los Angeles, where fishing, 
swimming, sailing. mountain climb- 
ing. golfing. and all kinds of sports 
may be enjoyed. 

All the railway lines west and 
north of New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Peoria. and Chicago, have announced 
a special round trip rate of one fare 
plus two dollars for the National 
Edueational Association meeting. 
These rates are good returning by di- 


est 


acres, 


business 


verse routes without extra charge 
except if the trip is made one way 
throngh Portland. Oregon. an arbi- 
trarv of $12.50 is added. The ticket 
conditions allow stop-overs on both 
the going and returning trip. Tick- 
ets will be on sale from June 22 to 


July 5 inelusive and will be good for 


return to starting point until Sep- 
tember 15. 
The Southern Pacifie, the Santa 


Fe and the Salt Lake roads have an 
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nounced a round-trip rate of one fare 
plus two dollars from all points south 
of Portland and west of Ogden, Bl 
Paso, Salt Lake City, and Albu- 
querque. Tickets at these rates will 
be sold to the general public from 
July 2 to 8 inclusive. 

Stop-overs will be permitted at any 
point en route to Los Angeles. All 
tickets will bear a tinal return limit 
otf September 15. 

The hotel committee announces 
that there will be no difficulty in pro- 
viding suitable accommodations for 
at least 50,000 people during the N. 


E. A. convention. ‘The largest down- 
town hotels can each accommodate 


several hundred people at rates rang- 
ing from $3.00 to $5.00 per day on 
the American plan; the smaller hotels 
and apartment houses furnish excel- 
lent accommodations on the Euro- 
pean plan at $1.00 per day per per- 
son, in room without bath; $1.50 per 
day, room with bath. 

Private accommodations can he 
found for at least 15,000 people in pri- 
vate families and some smaller fum- 
ily hotels, at 50 cents to $1.00 per 
day per person, two in a room. If 
meals are desired, one can get break- 
fast or 6 o'clock dinner or both, at 50 
cents per meal. Room and board by 
the week in family hotels at $15.00 to 
$20.00 per week. Room and 
board by the week in private 
families at $7.00 to $12.00 per week. 
There are also a large number of 
both moderately priced, as well as 
high-class restaurants scattered con- 
veniently over the city. 

The University of California at 
Berkeley will hold a summer school 
at which it is expected a large num- 
ber of the visitors will be in attend- 
ance on account of the opportunity to 
combine the pleasure of a California 
outing. attendance at the National 
Edueational Association Convention, 
and summer school work. 

The way visitors route their tickets 
is exceedingly important. In order 
to see the various parts of California, 
advantage should be taken of the 
railroad concessions that tickets are 
good returning over diverse routes. 
One may, by utilizing his stop-over 
privileges, and without additional 
cost of transportation, spend as much 
time is desirable among many of 
California’s well known resorts. Be- 
sides the regular reduced rates to 
the convention the railroads in the 
state have made additional conces 
sions for side trips from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco at the rate of a 
fare and one-third to any point in 
California, 


aS 


A Good Lecture. 

Granville T. Fletcher, for several 
vears agent of the Massachusetts 
state board of edueation, and a most 
efficient leader in bringing about the 
union of towns under one superin- 
tendent, has a popular and earnest 
lecture on the importance and value 
of such unions. He will be avail- 
able for summer lectures on this and 
other educational topies in the north- 
ern New England states. 

famous punster. upon being 
asked to make a play of words upon 
any subject given him then and there. 
said that he could do it. “What is 
vour subject?" he asked. 

“Well, the king,” replied his com- 
panion. 

“The king is no subject,” instantly 
replied the clever wit. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements measuring four 
lines (twenty-four words) $1 each 
insertion, Each additional line 25 
cents. 

Copy for this department must 
reach us one week previous to date 
of publication. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART, 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 


ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 


nELP WANTED, 


TEACHER: High school in Massa- 
chusetts wants experienced teacher 
between thirty and forty years for 
French, drawing, wood-work, history, 
economics, and English. Election in 
June. Salary $800-$1,200. Suite 144, 
305 Broadway, N. Y. 

WE WANT one lady or gentleman 
to take orders and deliver for us, 
rapid seller, highest quality goods, 
sales in almost every house. Best of 
pay and no money required to carry 
on the work. We will send a propo- 
sition as soon as we hear from you, 
also sample pair of six-inch shears for 


AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 


ness: Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


10 LET. 
TO RENT. Cottage, five rooms 
and bathroom, hot and cold water, 


steam heat. Twenty-two miles from 
Boston, ten minutes walk to electrics, 
fifteen to station. Apply 1101-4 
Tremont Building, Boston. 


HOUSE TO LET for the summer 
months. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
Tablets have no superior. They are 
sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
a box. Sent postpaid. Address J. 
F. W., care Journal of Bducation, 
Boston, Mass. 


COME TO CAMP INGLEVIEW on 
Lake Winnipesaukee for your vacation. 
Low rates and special attractions for 
teachers. Refer by permission to A. 
E. Winship, 29-A Beacon street, C. N. 
Haley, Milford. Apply to Mrs. W. A. 
Phipps, Hopkinton, Mass. 


ES Nuttall’s Birds of the U. S and 
Canada. Cloth. $3.00. 
IR D 14 pages 


110 colored illustrations. 


OOK 272 black and white illustrations 


THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 
Special introduction price to 
teachers, $2.00 postpaid. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


SEEDS for SCHOOLS: 


Can be obtained in any quantity from 


The School Garden Association, 


BOSTON, MASS. 2 


neg 
twenty-eight cents—stamps or silver. : ae 
Write at once. United Shear Oo.; 
Westboro. Mass. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHERS AGENCY 


Bucellent iacilisies tor 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics BO2"°" 


New York, N 156 Fifth*Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington “1568 Penn. Ave. Denver Gol.,405 Cooper Bldg Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
Ohieage. 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bld 


For Results 


eo!» EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eeyiston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


tm SCIENCE 
oi For Teachers of any subject who can also coach os 
ATHLETIC PHYSICAL 
NG Piivsical. TRAINING TEACHERS BUREAC, 
212 S. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. Dex 


WOODWAR 


Correspondence Solicited, Positions Waiting. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


311 MAIN ST., WORCESTER. 


B. F..CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


~ THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 


INTER-MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ -AGENCY 


The Pacific Slope and Great West rs highest salaries. Teachers are indemand. Special 
rates to rural teachers. If interested,address GEO. L. DILWORTH, Austin, Nevada. 
WHEN YOU NEED A TEACHER 


WRITE U WHEN YOU NEED A POSITION 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


P. H. CLARK, Mgr. 1725 Stout Street, DENVER, COLO. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 
The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Outlines of Roman History.......... -........ Pelham  G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. $1.75 
Le Romanticisme Crane [(Ed.] 1.00 
Tableaux De La Revolution Francaise........ 1.00 
Efficient Democracy. . Allen Dodd, Mead & Co., - 1.50 
Individual Training in . Our ‘Colleges. Birdseye The Macmillan Co. op ei 1,75 
The,Creed of a Harrison ‘* 1.88 
The Church and the Changing Order.......... Matthews ‘ 1.50 
Races and Immigrants in Commens $6 
Ball D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
Nature’s Own Garden.......,..-..+-+- ... Clarke Dutton & Co., N. Y. 


Nature Round the House. Wilson 


1 

6 
Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 

& Brothers, as 1 

1 

1 


tolen Treasure........... Pyle Harper 25 
The Kingmakers........ : Barclay Small & Maynard, Boston 50 
The Popular Ballacd.. ... Gummere Houghton, N iffiin & Co 
How to Know the Wild Flowers..............- Parsons Charles Seribuer 8 Sons, N. J 2.00 
Art Out of Doors.........-. chad VanRensselaer 1.50 
How to Name the Parkhurst = 1.00 
Whitson Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
The Long Labrador Trail ...... 


Wallace Outing Publishing Co., N.Y. 


Irate father (to son)—‘“It’s aston- 


WHERE TIME IS VALUABLE. ishing, George, how much money you 


Nodd—“Do you mean to say your need!” } 
,000 more than you Son—“I don’t need any, father; it’s 
the other people who need it.”— 


Translated for TranSatlantic Tales 


snail t it off two weeks 
Todd—“Yes. I pu from Fliegende Blaetter. 


longer than I expected.”—Life. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The June number of the Political 
Science Quarterly (Ginn & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass.) contains three espe- 
cially timely articles: By Edward 
Porritt, on the extravagant “Iron and 
Steel Bounties in Canada’; by E. R. 
A. Seligman, on the latest tendencies 
in American “State and Municipal 
Taxation”; and by Seiji Hishida, on 
the remarkable results achieved by a 
far-sighted administration in “For- 
mosa, Japan’s First Colony.” William 
M. Sloane continues his studies of 
“Radical Democracy in France’; 
vin S. Johnson considers “Influences 
Affecting Thrift,’ particularly the 
different attractions of various forms 
of investment and the changing ideals 
of society; and Munroe Smith and J. 
T. Shotwell write of the services ren- 
dered to historical jurisprudence by 
F. W. Maitland and of his personal 
characteristics. The number con- 
tains also reviews of twenty-four re- 
eent works in history, law, and eco- 
nomics, and the usual valuable “Rec- 
ord of Political Events” throughout 
the world. 


—The June Woman’s Home Com- 
panion has several articles of special 
importance. Herbert D. Ward 
treats of medical inspection of 
schools; William H. Allen of the 
New York Association for the Im- 


| provement of the Poor tells women 


| with millions just what they can do 


for their less fortunate fellow-crea- 
tures. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
describes just what women can do 
about good government, especially 
the civic duties connected with 
schools and libraries. The double- 
page feature of the month is a series 
of photographs illustrating the per- 
sonal apartments of Queen Alexan- 
dra at Buckingham Palace. The fic- 
tion is particularly strong. The 
fashion department is attractive and 
practical. 


—In the June Putnam's Miss Ruth 
Putnam, the only woman who is on 
the board of trustees of Cornell Uni- 


versity, offers a study upon present 
conditions in Cornell University. 


a N IVE RSITY? Write for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHI NG} Any 
COMPANY ® 


427-29 West 23d St. 
N. B. Dept. 


250 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


~ Educational Institutions 


LPL LLP 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL, SCHOOL, BrRIDGEWATER 
Ass. For both sexes. For catalogue’ 
the Principal, A.G. BoypEn, A.M’ 


Tate NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
r both sexes. For catalogues addres, 
J. PITMAN. 


STATE NORMAL ‘SCHOOL, FiTcusure, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


Taye NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mags. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Househeld Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORBE, 
Principal. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 

Another seasonable bill, full of 
bright, lively features, will be in evi- 
dence at Keith’s next week. The! 
most important event will be the fare- 
well to the Boston vaudeville stage} 
of those sterling entertainers, Will 
M. Cressy and Blanche Dayne. For 
their final appearances in the house | 
where they have won so many tri-| 


umphs, “The New Depot,” possibly | 


the best and most characteristic of 
all Mr. Cressy’s sketches, has been 
selected. The original Pony Ballet, 
whose capital dancing act has been 
the chief feature of several musical 
comedies since they first came to this 
country and who recently finished a 
most successful engagement with 
“His Honor the Mayor,” will surely 
prove a most attractive feature. It 
will be a pleasure for the Weithites 
to welcome Howard and North, for 
their conversational skit, “Those 
Were Happy Days.” is easily the best 
thing in its line. Zeno, Jordan, and 
Zeno have a very novel aerial act 
with a comedy element that is fur- 
nished by a female acrobat. An act 
that has scored very strongly in New 
York is McKenzie and Shannon's vo- 
cal sketch. This will be its first 
hearing in Boston. Mr. and Mrs, Al- 
lison in their droll character come- 
dietta, “Minnie from Minnesota”; 
Elsie Faye and Bissett and Miller, in 
an attractive dancing act; the Martin 
brothers, expert xylophonists; Dora 
Ronea, the gipsy violinist; Irvin R. 
Walton, formerly a popular Boston 
stock company player, in a bright 
inonologue; Gladys Clark, Bergman 
and Mahoney, also well known lo- 
cally, in a sketch; Chick, clever 
trick cyclist, and the kinetograph, 
will complete the program. 


AN IDEAL ORATION. 


“That speech of yours was very | 


carefully prepared,” said one states- 
man. 

“Yes,” answered the other, “I took 
great pains with it. I don’t think I 
said anything that | won't be able to 
retract at any time without embar- 
rassment.”—Washington Star. 

FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 


cures wind colic and is the best rem- | 


edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906, Serial number 1098. 

A witty Irishman, James E. Fitz- 
gerald, was repeatedly interrupted in 
a political speech by a butcher, the 
proprietor of a large sausage-making 
plant. When some one tried to re- 
monstrate with him, he retorted, “If 
I had this speaker in one of my sau- 
sage machines, I'd soon make mince 
meat of him.” Then Mr. Fitzgerald 
quoted from the platform, with a 
smile, “Is thy servant a dog that thou 
shouldst do this thing?” 


A TEACHER’S ENROLLMENT FEE 


is equivalent to INSURANCE, No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
Ave., corner 3ith St., New York. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


DESIRABLE as some Teachers’ Agency work is, good agencies suffer because thefe are so 
many irresponsible agencies that inform multitudes of teachers of real or sup- 
posed vacancies. Employers should distinguish between recommendation and notification 
agencies. In 1899 Col.Fowler of the Kentucky Military Institute engaged two teachers through 
us, and was so surprised to gt only recommendations of suitable candidatcs that he has ap- 
lied tous every year since ; this month he AGENC President Teekel of the Union Springs 
1as engaged three teachers through this Board of Education came in last week for 
three teachers. ‘‘ 1 am disposed to leave this matter entirely in your hands,’’ he said. Within 
two hours three teachers in three different counties were ergaged by long distance telephone, 


|}and he went home assured that the places were well filled, as those he has entrusted to 


us in the past have been. This is the sort of work this agency is particularly WOR 
qualified to do and noted for doing. Try our...... 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


 TEACHERS' 


BREWE 


302 AUDITORIUM B 
‘CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS © 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


eee ’ introduces te Colleges 

MERICAN -::: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami ies 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 
LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
| Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 
| ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, anager. 


JAMES F, MoCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


il 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BURFAU 
Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 


| NOW is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good until close of season of 1907.8. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
P High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pa ing $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information,address THE TEACHERS AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
101 Market St., Farrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. F 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


_ Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
|sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho 
| Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN 
Manhattan Building. Drs 


MoIness, Iowa. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in ; 


, every part of the country. 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


Agenc 
3, g y ALVIN F. PEASE. 


NEW 
BIG DEMAND for Teachers YOU 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
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THE ACME OF TRAVEL 


UNION 
PACIFIC | 


The Overland Limited 


TO SAN FRANCISCO 


The Los Angeles Limited 


ed TO LOS ANGELES 
—_ Two of the most perfectly appointed trains ever put in service. 


; In these trains the highest standard of comfort, convenience, and 
luxury is reached. 


Brilliantly lighted with electricity, and equipped with 


COMPOSITE OBSERVATION CARS 


Making the run from Chicago in 


Less Than Three Days 


VIA THE 


Union Pacific Railroad 


1830 The Oldest Teachers’ Organization In Existence. 


AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 


Montreal, Quebec 


1907 


JULY |, 2, 3,4, 1907 


A Strong Program of International Import. 
Delightful Scenery en route. 

Broad and Varied Field of Historic Interests. 
Ample Accommodations. Low Rates. 
Excursion Parties from Central Points. 


Those desiring to organize parties should write to 
MR. ALLISON E. TUTTLE, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


One-Fare Rates for Side Trips from 


MONTREAL 
East and West, by Rail and Water. 


The Opportunity for Rest, Recreation, and Inspira- 
tion that many teachers have been asking 
the Institute to furnish. 


Send to the Secretary for Program Bulletin. 


A TRIP as delightful as any you could plan. 


HOW CAN ALL THIS BE? 


Let us write you all about it. 
mer School Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
a 24 Trinity Place - - BOSTON 


Ask for the Sum- 


For Books that Tell : Hon. Water E. Providence, R. I. 
W.TMASSEY, N. E. F. & P. Agent Secretary Treasurer 
176 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Mass. 3 Mass. 
R. TENBROECK, G. E, Agent Asst. Secretary Asst. Treasurer 
287 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Unconventional Travel SCHOOL PENCILS 
— Unconventional Recreation AN IDEAL VACATION 
| FREEHAND DRAWING’ 
WHY NOT GO ABROAD? | No. 430 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, | 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE | | EXTRA THICK 
Sail June 19th or June 29th | ene 
une or June | 
Return August 26 or Sept. 5th $400 to $575 | 
(DRAWING 
No. 365 COMPACT AND 
A SCHOOL as genuine as any in the land. 
“all A FACULTY of the fivest lecturers the country | Lean 
affords. 
A CURRICULUM as tempting as any you know. |i size ff A PERFECT 
SHADING 
| 
| 


PENCIL 


1S AN ALL-ROUND 
SCHOOL PENCIL OF 
EXCELLENT GRADE 


hi 
YF SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST TO TEACHERS 
UPON REQUEST 


We 


JEBERHARD FABER, NEWYORK | 
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